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THE BLACK RACE IN NORTH AMERICA; WHY WAS THEIR INTRODUCTION 
PERMITTED? 
No. I. 


(The following argument, on a subject whose importance at the present crisis 
can hardly be over-estimated, was commenced more than two years since ; but 
owing to causes which it is unnecessary here to mention, it was thrown aside by 
the author when the MS. was not more than half completed. Very recently, at 
the urgent instance of a number of gentlemen to whom the leading view was 
orally but fully explained, and who thought that it should no longer be withheld 
from public scrutiny, the task has been resumed and finished. It is hoped that 
the reader will not be deterred from a thorough perusal of it by its length, as 
nothing has been introduced which was not deemed essential to the proper illus- 
tration of the main position. It has been supposed that the subject was already 
exhausted, but if the reader will persevere, he may chance to find in this paper 
something novel and not the less worthy of his consideration on that account, 
while the elegance of the style and the clearness of the demonstration cannot fail 
to interest and delight him.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger. | 


This is a question which has been often asked, and to 
which as yet no full and ‘satisfactory answer has been given; 
none such at least has fallen under the observation of the 
present writer. And this is not a little to be wondered at 
when we consider that they have been here for more than two 
centuries: that the motives of those who brought and of 
those who received them were patent and obvious; that their 
occupation during that time has been the same with but lit- 
tle variation, and that some of the immediate results of their 
A noe and relation to the dominant race have all along 
ain open to view. 

Our ancestors did not solicit their introduction, but could 
not have been ignorant of the state of society and govern- 
ment on the western coast of Africa, and knowing that none 
could be worse, they may have regarded the change as in 
every aspect the better for the negro. A short trial must 
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have convinced them that many traits of the savage were 
ineradicable until after the lapse of generations; that as a 
race they were incapable of freedom, and that subsistence 
and protection in a Christian country were therefore the only 
equivalents that could be rendered for their labor. 

While the blacks were but few and tilling a rich and vir- 
gin soil, with a boundless territory in reserve, the reciprocal 
duties of this relation were of easy performance and the bene- 
fits mutual. Such being the case, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the leaders of society at that early day would 
trouble themselves about the future of slavery, leaving pos- 
terity to meet its own difficulties as they had theirs. But 
when the blacks had greatly multiplied, and certain effects 
of their presence, both on the soil and its owners, had begun 
to be developed, the subject generally must have become one 
of more frequent and grave consideration. 

We do not learn that they ever questioned the legality of 
the relation in the abstract, whether viewed from a political 
or religious stand-point. The previous history of the world 
had not been such as to make this a pressing case of con- 
science. They may have and did deprecate the needless in- 
humanity which often attended the traffic, and no doubt 
thought it hard that its subjects should be separated from 
their natal soil, their family, and friends. But this was an 
evil not peculiar to slavery, but common in some measure to 
all states of society; and the suffering thus occasioned was 
more than compensated by the happier lot which awaited 
them here. 

In a country so new and so sparsely populated, as was na- 
tural, the best lands, or those most fae. cultivated, were 
first brought into requisition. And yet the task of preparing 
for culture the surface demanded by our increasing numbers 
was toilsome and vast beyond the conception of Europeans. 
The preliminary toils once over, the means of subsistence 
were more easily won, and this surplus labor could be ex- 
penser in rearing the products of a profitable trade. And 

ecause land was abundant while labor was scarce, a system 
of husbandry was devised whose object was to exact the 
largest tribute from the soil, rather than to preserve or im- 
prove it, for which last indeed the kind of labor employed 
was then thought to be ill adapted. The inevitable effect of 
this system pursued too far became ere long apparent in the 
district first settled, much of whose soil was reduced below the 
point of profitable culture, and the settlers in consequence 
were led to seek new fields for their efforts in the reserved 
territory. The slaves also at first were few, but their natu- 
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ral increase, which under humane treatment had been rapid, 
was further hastened by fresh importations from Africa. 

Here then were two phenomena of ominous tendency— 

fields of lessening fertility and a degraded caste of laborers, 
the ratio of whose numbers to that of the whites was con- 
stantly advancing—which annually became more. apparent. 
They must at length have forced themselves on the attention 
of the governing race and induced the grave inquiry, ‘‘Is not 
the first but a temporary evil and incidental to every new 
settlement in a country such as ours, and the other an abuse 
by aggravation of a measure indispensable to the success of 
our enterprise? Or must we believe that the evils are insep- 
arable from the system itself and likely to be enhanced in its 
further development? If so, the system is wrong in its in- 
ception, and should be assailed before it becomes unmanage- 
able.’’ We will not anticipate their answer further than to 
say that they took the more cheerful view of their situation. 
Measures were accordingly taken, both by memorials ad- 
caressed to the authorities abroad and by domestic legislation, 
so far as they were permitted, to limit the supply of labor in 
this kind, which was also retarded by the slow accumulation 
of capital in the planter’s hands. Events also, growing out 
of the religious and political state of Britain and France, in- 
duced a more constant and rapid influx of immigrants into 
the southern colonies; and these several causes concurred in 
preserving the equilibrium which had once been seriously 
endangered. 

The subject was thus considered by our authorities princi- 
pally in its politico-economical bearings; and from aught 
that now appears, in that aspect was it regarded throughout 
the colonial era.* But this species of labor had been also 
employed, in a greater or less degree, in each of the northern 
as well as the southern colonies, and in each of them its tole- 
ration or exclusion remained a matter of municipal regula- 
tion. Whether it was owing to climate and the nature of 
their products, or the prevailing character of their industrial 
pursuits, or the more general direction of European immigra- 
tion to their shores, which furnished them with a supply of 


* At this early day, individuals among ourselves may have doubted the justice 
of this relation, and we suppose there were isolated cases of such. Others again 
may have been disposed to emancipate their slaves as tlie reward of faithful ser- 
vice, or at their own death, when they had no further need of them, and no near 
or needy relation to whom to bequeath them. And as the laws for a long time 
allowed of their being liberated, with permission to remain in the State, to the 
operation of one or another of these motives may a portion of free blacks, who 
are still among us, trace their present freedom, having received it from their 
fathers, te whom it was granted by their former owners. 
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labor at once more eligible in itself and better suited to their 
habits and wants, or to all these causes together; or whether 
it was in obedience to the dictates of a higher principle; 
during this period measures had been taken for the prospec- 
tive emancipation of the blacks in several of those colonies, 
and the example was like to be followed by others. The lat- 
ter motive is now pretended; but when we reflect on the 
number of those people who found their way to the southern 
colonies, without having attained the liberty which was 
promised them, we may be allowed to doubt its exclusive er 
very general operation. Certain it is, however, that the dif- 
ference in the complexion and rights of their laboring classes 
was supposed to have produced a diversity of interests as be- 
tween the two sections. 

In framing the old articles of confederation, the requisi- 
tions, whether of men or money, for the impending contest, 
and the shares in which the public burdens were to be borne 
by the several States, had to be adjusted. Then it was that 
it first came up as a national question, whether these people 
were to be regarded solely as pergons or property, or as being 
of a mixed character. In the ¢onvention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States, when the ratio of represen- 
tation in the lower House of Congress was to be determined, 
the discussion was renewed. Opinions tending to opposite 
extremes were advocated by those whose sectional interests 
they were supposed to favor. It is now known that but for 
the convession of representation to this interest—although on 
the somewhat arbitrary basis which was finally accepted as a 
ground of compromise—and the provision for the surrender 
of fugitive slaves—the Constitution could not have passed the 
orden! of the State conventions. 

The ordinance for the northwestern territory was arranged 
without much difficulty; and to all outward appearance our 
national councils for some years were but little disturbed by 
collisions traceable to this as a cause. At length, after the 
purchase of Louisiana, and particularly when Missouri sought 
admission into our Union as an equal among States, the 
question was revived in a new and more portentous form. It 
now appeared that the diversity of feeling on either side of a 
particular line had all along been growing in intensity. Pre- 
tensions were set up by northern representatives which were 
thought to trench on the equal rights of the south, and were 
resisted accordingly. There was indeed a pretence of appeal 
to principle on the part of certain statesmen from that quar- 
ter, while others argued the necessity of the proposed restric- 
tion on grounds of high national prudence; but the leading 
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champion of the north* had the candor to acknowledge that 
it was at bottom ‘‘a contest for power’’ between the two 
grand divisions of the country. The formation of geograph- 
ical parties, if not a dissolution of the Union, seemed likely 
to be the result, when a spirit of compromise came again to 
the rescue, and the disputants were quieted for a time. But 
as the particular ground of compromise was suggested by 
convenience or other circumstances, and as no principle, other 
than that of ‘uti possedetis,’’ was settled, the adjustment was 
but superficial and temporary at best. The agitators accord- 
ingly have either sought or embraced every occasion of ex- 
citing the ferment anew, and often in a seemingly wanton 
spirit; their measures being rather calculated to irritate 
southern feeling than to compass any practical or useful end. 

Thus, in framing our tariff laws the south has generally 
thought that this should be done without any direct reference 
to the protective policy. In this she may have been right or 
wrong ;t but she was sincere in the belief that such policy 
was both premature and injurious to her prosperity. The 
north being more generally favorable to a system which fos- 
tered her interests, some of her hot spirits chose to think that 
the antagonism from this quarter grew directly out of the in- 
stitution of slavery, which they must, therefore, seek every 
opportunity to limit and repress. 

The District of Columbia was carved out of commonwealths 
in which slavery had existed almost from their foundation ; 
nor was this spot an exception. But it was now subject to 
the jurisdiction of the entire confederacy, and therefore must 
the tables of Congress be loaded with petitions to remove the 
offense from the eyes of those who affected to be too pure to 
tolerate the sight. 

When the blacks under kind treatment had become too 
numerous in one locality, and their iabor more valuable in 
another, it was natural and best for all concerned that they 
should be transferred from the former to the latter. And 
forthwith the same body is called upon to suppress the in- 
iquities of the internal slave trade by those who knew “a 
great deal less than nothing’’ of that whereof they so posi- 
tively affirmed. 

Iowa, in time, and Oregon, successively apply for admission 
into the Union, as had other States in the same latitude be- 
fore them. They might have come in peaceably ; but no, it 











* Mr. Rufus King. 
} The present writer has a settled opinion of his own on this head ; but it is not 
necessary, in this connexion, to state, much less to enforce it. 
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must be with an express ‘‘ proviso’’ for the exclusion of slav- 
ery from their borders, although climate and other circum- 
stances had determined already that it could exist in neither. 

Texas, a bordering though foreign State, which had con- 
quered her own liberty, offers to merge her sovereignty and 
territory in that of the Union. The proposed arrangement, 
besides adding, prospectively, to our population and strength, 
would give us a boundary more defensible in war, and with- 
out adding to the number of slaves in our whole country 
would tend to draw them off from the most northern line of 
States in which they were then held. Nevertheless, it was 
most strenuously resisted, because it would be attended with 
a present benefit: to what some are pleased to denominate 
‘the slave power 

The treaty which brought the Mexican war to a close 
placed a large additional territory at our disposal. For its 
acquisition southern blood and treasure had been poured out 
in more than due proportion. From much of it slavery would 
be excluded by the nature of the soil, by locality, and the 
laws of trade. Not so, however, with California, the pro- 
vince lying on the Pacific, the southern part of which should, 
in equity, have been left open to southern emigrants with 
southern labor. And yet, to this a still more determined, 

yrotracted, and at length successful resistance is maintained. 

he only equivalent offered to the south, for her unequal 
share in the partition, was the passage of a more stringent 
law for carrying out that provision of the federal Constitution 
which guarantees the surrender of fugitive slaves ; and even 
that has been rendered well nigh inoperative by the spirit of 
the northern people, and the reluctance of their tribunals to 
enforce the laws which they have sworn to maintain. 

A northern statesman, believing that the Missouri compro- 
mise had already answered all the good ends hoped from its 
enactment, and that its continued legal existence would only 
serve to perpetuate the unhappy sectional feeling which 
would otherwise subside of itself, proposed its repeal so far as 
Nebraska and Kansas were concerned. He believed that the 
people who would probably betake themselves to those Terri- 
tories might be safely left to adopt that species of labor which 
should appear to them most eligible in their circumstances. 
That if slaves were introduced into either it could be but in 
small numbers; that they would but hasten its occupation 
and settlement ; and that their stay would be but temporary 
when we consider the magnetic attraction of the vacant Ter- 
ritories which lay to the south, with a climate, soil, and pro- 
ducts far better adapted to this species of labor. The south 
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were disposed to accept this as a token of returning justice 
and mutual confidence. But if designed as a peace-offerin 
it has failed of its purpose, or its advocate has miscalculate 
the feelings of his people. It has become rather a firebrand 
to ignite the combustible materials which have by no means 
lessened in amount. Far from proving a healing measure, 
it has re-opened the old wounds which so many tried patriots, 
however they may have differed on other points, had labored 
most assiduously to close. We have at length witnessed 
‘“‘the torrent, tempest, and, we may say, the whirlwind of 
their passions ;’’ and unless the voice of reason be heard amid 
its pauses, the future integrity, and with it the peace and 
prosperity of this empire, may be sacrificed. 

In our deliberative bodies, whether State or federal, this 
matter has generally been debated, except by a few intem- 
perate partizans, on grounds of expediency rather than that of 
abstract right or morality; and with but little variety of 
topics, except as these were modified by new circumstances 
as they arose. Legislative propriety, and the extreme deli- 
cacy of the subject, must have alike suggested this restriction. 
But the feelings which burnt within on either side have 
found expression elsewhere. 

In a government such as ours, founded on public opinion, 
and whose measures are regulated by it, it was but natural, 
in an affair of so much interest, that the diverse views of par- 
ties should be laid by their respective advocates before the 
people, and that for this purpose every legitimate channel 
should be used. It was hardly to be expected that even the 
extra political press should have herein observed a dignified 
neutrality. Had the argument on either side been stated 
with calmness and partiality, and left to produce its proper 
effect, we should have been content. But it has been other- 
wise. The institution and its abettors have been denounced 
without measure while their apologies have been unheeded. 
Societies have been formed to keep up the agitation, and ap- 
peals have been made incessantly and in every variety of 
form—wnot so much to southern people themselves who, as the 
accusers aver, have herein mistaken their own true interests, as 
to their northern ignorance and prejudice. There was the 
penny tract, with pictorial illustrations to engage and pre- 
occupy the mind of the child, and the larger volume to fore- 
stal the judgment of the parent. All the separate accounts 
of isolated abuse for generations past, and over an area of 
five hundred square miles, have been diligently collected from 
such veracious sources as the daily press, the narratives of 
fugitive slaves, and the reports of spres who could vouchsafe 
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such a return for the hospitality or patronage of the south, 
and, without scrutinising their authenticity or truth, have 
been wrought into one comprehensive libel against a great 
and Christian community.* When perverted history and 
pretended current facts had begun to pall on the wearied ear, 
the powers of romance and poetry were summoned to their 
aid. Imagination was tortured to conceive impossible char- 
acters in unheard of situations, and the heroes of the sock 
and buskin have hastened to embody these creations of fancy 
in mimic life and action. Itinerant lecturers have been en- 
gaged in enforcing, by their misapplied rhetoric, the abuses 
of the press. The very pulpit has been desecrated to the 
same end. Christian brethren have been alienated from each 
other, and different branches of the Christian church have 
been rent in sunder by this disturbing theme. 

And most noticeable it is how exclusive these distant 
‘*friends of the blacks’’ are in their sympathies—all of which 
are reserved for the slave. It seems never to have occurred 
to them to inquire whether the masters in this relation had 
verily lost all conscience, all sense of right and duty, and all 
sensibility to calumny? whether they had no trials of temper 
and patience, and were not called to make any sacrifice of 
self? whether, in fact, they did not voluntarily renounce 
many of the innocent pleasures of life, which were open to 
them as well as others, and forego many pursuits both hon- 
orable in themselves and more agreeable in their own nature 
than that in which they are engaged? whether the cares and 
anxieties which attend it are not so incessant and wearing 
that in the effort to fulfil all its behests the owners themselves, 
in many instances, become the slaves? whether, in fine, 
there are not among them, and have not been from the first, 
martyrs to duty and principle by hundreds, as veritable and as 
steadfast as are the brave soldiers who enter on a protracted 
campaign, not knowing what shall befal! them? Their suf- 
ferings have, indeed, been borne in manly silence, or with 
womanly dignity and fortitude; but to willing observers 
enough would have been revealed to furnish themes for their 





* Fortunately it required but little arithmetic to show that if this were a fair 
sample of southern character, and had such been the rule of action with southern 
masters in the treatment of their slaves, the black race would long since have 
been exterminated from this region. If the records of police and other criminal 
courts in northern cities were daily sifted, and the numerous instances of gross 
fraud and immorality which occasionally emerge to light in town and country, 
and the veritable sufferings of the poor, especially of the free blacks, in the same 
quarter from hunger, cold, and disease, were composed into an artistic narrative, - 
as a counterpart to the above picture, a foreigner who had no other means of 
judging than this double representation might suppose that the United States, 
north and south, were peopled by a race of demo ns. 
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surplus powers of tragedy. It may not have suited their 
purposes to hear these things; but supposing the southern 

eople to have been in the wrong, their accusers might have 
te ere this, that the most likely methods of convincing 
them of their error had not been chosen, and that these were 
neither of a temper nor temperament to be builied or abused 
into the right. 

And the consequence which might have been anticipated 
from so injudicious an attempt has actually appeared. For 
more than thirty years we have been not wholly inattentive 
observers, and in that interval we have witnessed the gradual 
rise of two parties with very opposite and well-defined prin- 
ciples. 

The doctrine of the one is, that slavery, or ‘‘ property in 
human beings,’ is a great moral and political evil, an 
incubus on our prosperity, and a curse to the nation as well 
as the subjects of it; a sin, in the responsibility for which 
the free States, as well as the south, are involved, because 
they both belong to a confederacy which recognizes its legal 
existence; a crime of so deep a die as to call down the 
vengeance of Heaven; a false step which must be retraced 
and without delay; in fine, that the relation is unnatural 
and unjust, and should be abolished forthwith, without 
regard to consequences, immediate or remote. When this 
double imputation of sin and common responsibility—as 
absurd as it is insulting—is met by a demand for proof, and 
they fail to find its condemnation in Holy Writ, the appeal 
is then made to the Declaration of Independence as the 
standard of right! as if the authors and original advocates of 
that paper, many of them slaveholders, and the rest their 
coadjutors, were so ignorant of the purport of their own 
language as to write themselves down asses in the face of the 
civilized world! 

The extreme party on the other hand declare, that it is as 
ridiculous as presumptuous to proclaim that a sin which God 
has not so pronounced; that when Providence has brought 
two such races together in a climate, and under circum- 
stances such as ours, then this relation is mutually bene- 
ficial; that the tendency of this institution is to form citizens 
of a bold, manly character, men who know their rights and 
dare maintain them, the most reliable champions of well 
regulated liberty, and the surest and safest check to the 
excesses of an unbridled democracy; that it has accordingly 
proved itself the great conservative power of the Union, and 
the only efficient means of repressing the wild theories and 
more reckless experiments in religious, political, or social 
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life, which are perpetually disturbing all established opinions 
and institutions in the States where a nominal freedom and 
equality reign; and that while such is the state of our 
country they can neither see nor desire any limit to the 
duration of that which is so much denounced. 

There is, also, and has ever been, a third party among us, 
holding more moderate sentiments, once the common opinion 
of the south, and still, we doubt not, that of a large 
majority of her citizens. These also refrain from declaring 
that to be a sin which is not prohibited in Scripture. While 
they acknowledge that individuals have abused the power it 
assigned them, they can also see in this relation ample scope 
for mutual, kindly feeling and charity in act, and that both 
are kept in constant exercise they know to be the rule and 
not the exception. Upon the whole, they regard it as a 
political evil, whose existence they lament, but for whose 
introduction or continuance they do not feel responsible. 
They would rejoice to be safely rid of it, but give no 
countenance to the Utopian and extravagant schemes which 
visionary philanthropists or reckless theorists have proposed 
to this end. They doubt not that the authority of the 
masters should be maintained intact until such time as 
Providence shall have opened a way for the removal of this 
unhappy race; and that if that time should never arrive, the 
white man of the south must seek another home, leaving the 
negro behind, to prosper or fade away, as the future may 
determine. 

Now, while we dissent wholly from the tenets of the first 
school, we cannot fully concur in those of the second, nor 
embrace the conclusions of the third. 

There is, however, a view of this entire subject, which, 
although not included in the published reasonings of those 
who have heretofore treated it, is recommended, as it appears 
to us, by its common sense, practical character, and con- 
firmed by the whole tenor of our history and that of modern 
Europe. Whether true or false, it is, in the opinion of 
many, worthy of being thoroughly canvassed. If it have 
nothing but plausible sophistry for a support, let it be 
exposed and discarded. If it be just, it is worthy of general 
acceptance—-may serve as a common ground on which honest 
and patriotic men of all parties may meet in harmony; may 
allay the bitterness of strife, and at length restore that 
fraternal feeling between the different sections of our 
common country which has been so long and so seriously 
disturbed. It is this view which we now propose to eluci- 
date. If, in the exposition, we should seem to grow tedious, 
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its novelty and supposed importance and possible utility at 
this imminent crisis must plead our apology. 

A certain degree of density of population is favorable to 
association, to co-operation for public ends, to the wider 
diffusion of primary education, to variety of pursuits and 
employments, to skill in mechanism, to the aggregate 
wealth of the community, and to the more general spread of 
what are ordinarily called the comforts and luxuries of life. 
Now the rural white population in a country where negro 
slavery obtains must needs be sparse. Such a state of 
society is scarcely compatible with the enjoyment of certain 
civil and social advantages, in as high a degree as falls to 
the lot of States whose citizens are more homogeneous in race 
and rights. In particular has this dispersion of proprietors 
proved a standing obstacle to scholastic education, which, in 
its turn, if not a fertile source of evil, has been preventive of 
much good. These and other unfavorable incidents to our 
situation we are ready to concede. Yet does it not follow 
that we should give in to a hasty or wholesale condemnation 
of the peculiar institution. 

The blessings vouchsafed by Heaven to man are manifold 
and various. Of these no one State or people has a 
monopoly. The advantages bestowed on one are either 
wholly denied or partially granted to another. But if 
unequally distributed, so are the responsibilities of the 
recipients. A wise and grateful nation should carefully 
survey its condition and past history, ascertain its capa- 
bilities, note whatever is good in actuality or tendency, 
cherish and preserve those, develope these, in short, should 
make the best of its situation. It is even possible to educe 
some good out of what is comparatively evil, and to super- 
induce a species of order on that which tends to confusion as 
being a departure from the normal or intended condition of 
man. 

It becomes us, then, before we join in the usual lamenta- 
tions concerning slavery, to inquire whether we also have 
nothing for which to be grateful? And, before we endeavor 
to shift the blame of its introduction—if blame there be—on 
our ancestors or the British government, to consider whether 
our past history in this regard could have been reversed or 
materially modified with safety? whether a great responsi- 
bility was not imposed, first on the British colonies on this 
continent and afterwards on the United States, and how they 
have met it? whether, in fine, they had not a mission to 
discharge in which the whole world was interested, and whether 
they could have accomplished it without the aid of the black 
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race? and whether we need to look to the future of slavery 
with that undefined dread or gloomy apprehension in which 
many now indulge? 

In answer to the declaimers on the wrongs of slavery, it is 
very common to hear such language as the following: 

‘*You denounce us as slaveholders, as if we were the 
authors of the system, or were responsible for its continu- 
ance. We found it ready made to our hands. We inherited 
it with our lands; and the phenomenon has grown to that 
formidable size that an attempt to remove it suddenly would 
occasion greater evils than those it would pretend to cure. 
Our fathers, while struggling with the hardships which 
ever beset the path of pioneers in a wilderness, accepted the 
profiered aid without duly considering the dangers that were 
involved in the gift. When at length they became awake to 
the inevitable consequences, and sought first to mitigate and 
then to arrest the evil, the British government refused its 
sanction to any measure proposed for that end. Let the 
sin, then, if sin there be, rest with those who would not 
hearken to the remonstrance of those more nearly concerned, 
but abused their power in fixing this terrible incumbrance 
on our inheritance.”’ 

To these and the like considerations it has been rejoined 
with admirable impudence by our modern Pharisees: ‘‘ No! 
your fathers became too soon weary of the task they had 
voluntarily assumed. They took counsel of their indolence 
or listened to the calls of avarice herein. They were deaf to 
the pleadings of humanity when they employed the enforced 
labor of their fellow men for their own exclusive benefit. 
Could they not have followed the example of the more 
conscientious Pilgrims, who encountered their task with 
stout hearts and strong hands, and are now reaping the 
reward of their self-denial and fortitude without this alloy 
and without remorse. Reckless of consequences which they 
must or ought to have foreseen when they accepted the 
temporary relief from their burdens, they followed the 
dictates of selfishness, and as they have sown so now must 
you their posterity reap. ‘The vices of youth are drafts 
upon old age, payable with interest.’ Theirs was the first 
false step, and all the intermediate sum of misery is but the 
bitter price which folly pays for repentance.’’ 

We shall see anon the hypocrisy and injustice of this 
philippic. Yet are there some among ourselves who have 
succumbed before it. Nor have there been wanting those 
who, with perverted eloquence, will vividly contrast the 
Mayflower, bounding o’er the main, freighted with the 
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future hopes of liberty and religion, and that other ship of 
evil omen bound for these southern shores, 


“« Built in th’ eclipse and rigged with curses dark.’’ 


The apology of the first is true as far as it goes, yet it is 
founded on an essentially narrow view of the subject, and is 
therefore inadequate. Neither does it furnish an answer to 
the question with which we set out. If slavery be intrinsi- 
cally an evil, or necessarily attended with evils, why was it 
permitted here? This, of course, is addressed, not to those 
politicians ‘‘who would circumvent God himself,’’ or who 
believe that human affairs are left to the sole guidance of 
human prudence or caprice, but to the thoughtful of all 
classes who recognise a superintending Power—a Power that 
has presided over all the great movements of humanity, and 
will not suffer his plans to be marred by the selfishness or 
presumptuous folly of his creatures. There was a time when 
such reference would have been shunned as in bad taste or as 
savoring of cant. But we hope there are many now who 
will regard it as becoming to approach such a subject in a 
reverent spirit. ‘To trace out those movements and plans on 
the map of the world’s history is the duty of the philosophic 
historian ; and the history of our own country, to those who 
know how to read it aright, should furnish the solution of 
this vexed question. 

And what is that solution? We maintain that THE sLAV- . 
ERY OF THE BLACK RACE ON THIS CONTINENT IS THE PRICE AMERICA 
HAS PAID FOR HER LIBERTY, CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS, AND HUMANLY 
SPEAKING, THESE BLESSINGS WOULD HAVE BEEN UNATTAINABLE 
WITHOUT THEIR AID. This, assertion, so far as we know, is 
now publicly made for the first time, and at first view may 
have the air of a paradox ; yet do we believe it true to the 
letter and susceptible of historical and moral deronstration. 

Those who are working out the purposes of Providence 
may not always be conscious of this higher agency or foresee 
the remote benefits to result from their present doings. But 
there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we will. And however some may ignore His hand, others, 
who survey the past in a spirit of earnest inquiry, may ob- 
serve the traces of His presence and constant guidance. 

To come to sound conclusions on this matter we must ex- 
amine it in all its principal bearings. The late British colo- 
nies, now the United States of America, should not be taken 
as isolated from the rest of the world and as laboring solely 
for the welfare of their own citizens. Let them be also 
viewed in their religious, political, and commercial relations, 
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and we think it will appear that they have exerted a yet 
higher and more important influence in all these respects on 
the affairs of the world than has heretofore been surmised. 
But in orler to do this it will be necessary to go back a little 
in point of time, and away to other shores. 

The church of Rome had long been in the ascendant 
throughout western Europe, when, in the fifteenth century, 
her corruptions, her exactions, and dogmatic tyranny excited 
a revolt, which proved successful in some of the northern and 
western States of that continent, and for a time was favored 
by numbers nearer tc the seat of her power. That the revo- 
lution was neither complete nor universal should not excite 
our surprise, even if in the plentitude of our charity we sup- 
pose there was no serious error of opinion or policy, or of 
conduct on the part of those who headed the new movement. 
The tenacity with which men hold to ill-gotten power and 
influence, the obstinacy with which they cherish their cor- 
ruptions, the consequent difficulty of reforming abuses, and 
of regenerating depraved and enervated races, are among the 
most obvious lessons of history. This is so true that ‘ pro- 
gression by antagonism’’ has come to be regarded as eer 
of human advancement. Hence, also, the tardiness with 
which mankind return to their normal state, their progress 
being gradual, through ages and generations. 

This movement, as we know, was arrested in mid-course ; 
the result, the rise of two antagonistic interests—the nations 
of Europe being enlisted on one side or the other—the forma- 
tion of a Protestant and a Catholic party, whose hostility has 
been natural and uncompromising from that hour to this. 
A counter-revolution was, moreover, organized under the 
auspices of the Jesuits, and the opposing parties, abandoning 
the field of fair argument, have sometimes betaken them- 
selves to other than spiritual weapons. This resort to the 
ultima ratio regum has been with alternate and varying suc- 
cess. There have ever been serious differences of opinion on 
minor matters among Protestants themselves, no one form of 
faith or regimen having yet attained a decided ascendency 
over all others. This has prevented that union and co-oper- 
ation which were necessary to further conquests, and has even 
invited aggression. But, on the whole, the anti-papal party 
has been strengthened ; in other words, the medieval spirit 
has gradually declined, and the rights of conscience and pri- 
vate judgement, on the other hand, been more strenuously 
asserted and enforced. 

We do not propose to enter the field of polemics, and only 
approach it to note two remarkable facts. First, that the 
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reat streams of the world’s wealth flowed for a long time 
into the laps of the most Catholic nations, and were em- 
ployed, first, in strengthening the influence of that church 
throughout Europe, and then in repeated efforts to reconquer 
her lately revolted subjects. Secondly, that the history of 
the iast three centuries goes to show that no nation is capa- 
ble of freedom where Romanism has a decided or the exelu- 
sive ascendency. Bear witness Italy, Spain, Portugal, the 
States of Central and Southern America, and more recently 
and above all, France. This is the double consequence of 
that wide-spread and ancient conspiracy between the altar 
and the throne, whereby the priesthood have aided to place 
the persons and the property of the people at the disposal of 
kings, who in turn have used their power to suppress all 
opinions obnoxious to their allies. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that a nation, geaded with whip and spur, has, by a 
desperate effort, thrown one or the other of its riders. But 
if the magistrate was unhorsed, there sat the churchman, 
(and vice versa,) like the old man of the sea on the shoulders 
of Sindbad, to seize the vacant rein, and he has generally 
succeeded in quelling the fiery spirit of the steed so that his 
fallen comrade could remount. Hence it is that in each 
Catholic country an attempt to secure political liberty has 
generally proved a farce, followed by a more serious tragedy 
than that which introduced it. 

To advert to a few of the most striking instances in proof 
of our first proposition would but quicken our movement. 

The wealth of the east had long flowed through the Levant 
into Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Pisa—ltalian cities, vas- 
sals of Rome, which flourished beyond all recent example and 
laid a rich tribute at her feet. But she who was once the 
civilizer had now become the corrupter of the nations. The 
virus first wrought its enervating effects in Italy and pre- 
pared that fine region for the inevitable retribution. But 
other tributaries remained, who, being further from the cen- 
tre and source of corruption, were less deeply tainted, and to 
them was a longer season of probation granted. The virtues 
of the Spanish nation had been developed and strengthened 
by centuries of severe discipline in their contest with the 
Moors. In the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella all the pro- 
vinces of the peninsula, save one, were reunited under a 
single head ; their subjects were rendered more homogeneous 
by the successive expulsion of the Moors and the Jews, and 
Columbus commenced (in 1492) those discoveries which were 
destined to change the moral face of the world. Portugal, 
likewise, had succeeded in making good her position as an 
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independent State against her more powerful neighbor, and 
had risen to wealth by a commerce which had not yet 
trenched on the domains of her Italian predecessors. To 
these two nations was at length transferred the commercial 
sceptre which had been forfeited by degenerate Italy. 

But it was a divided sceptre. The passage of the Cape of 
Good Hope by De Gama (in 1495) opened a new and safe 
channel for the commerce of the east. Of this Portugal be- 
came the fortunate recipient, to whose lot also fell a magnifi- 
cent domain on this continent. But Spain was more than 
compensated by her share in the new found territory. If to 
Portugal the East Indies were tributary, to Spain were given 
the greater isles of the west, and these were but stepping- 
stones to wider regions on the main land, which were also to 
become hers. Quantities of the precious metals, the accumu- 
lations of centuries were handed over to her by the conquests 
of Mexico (1519-21) and Peru, (1532-3.) And these were 
but a foretaste of the treasure supplied through generations 
by the new commerce, the materials of which were furnished 
by the mines, the forests, and the fields of her American 
colonies. 

And how was all this wealth, flowing, as they supposed, 
from perennial fountains, employed? Who does not know 
that these realms, which in the season of their humbler for- 
tunes had been the homes of the hardy virtues and had mani- 
fested more of the true spirit of freedom than any other por- 
tion of Europe, were rendered giddy by prosperity. They 
rapidly became the most bigoted adherents of Rome, and the 
purse and the sword of his most Catholic majesty and of his 
most faithful majesty were thenceforth at the disposal of the 
Holy Father, whenever the old chains were to be rivetted on 
the necks of the nations or new conquests were to be gained 
for the faith. 

Very soon after Luther’s protest against the spiritual 
power of Rome, the question, in Germany, was referred to 
the arbitrament of arms ; and the emperor Charles V. threw 
his sword into the scale of conser -tism, thus endeavoring to 
prevent the spread of the new opinions and to stifle them 
where they had arisen. His partial success, we know, did 
much to retard their progress. But Charles, as the grand- 
son and successor of Ferdinand, was also king of Spain, and 
as such the heir of her American possessions, and the wealth 
thence obtained was lavished ‘1 maintaining the cause of 
spiritual despotism. The various conquests and settlements 
of the Portuguese, likewise, in Africa, Asia, and America, 
were ever attended by Jesuits, who made it their boast that 
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they had thus gained more for Rome than she had lost by 
the protest. 

The passions of Henry VIII., however, turned him against 
the cause he had once defended, and thus contributed to re- 
store the long lost rights of the British nation. England 
had not then attained that ascendency in the world’s polities 
which she has since acquired ; but the wealth and spirit of 
her people had long given her rank among the leading 
: of Europe, and into whatever scale her. weight might 

e cast it would prove a most formidable accession of strength. 
Were her favor extended to the revolt, the result would be a 
balance of power sufficient to prevent the forcible suppression 
of the new opinions. For her insular position and naval 
strength even then would make her the refuge of the dis- 
affected and difficult of approach by an enemy. It thence 
became of the last importance to detach her from the anti- 
Roman party. Nor were any means left untried. But Eng- 
land was fixed beyond recall on the Protestant side ; for the 
reaction under Mary was but a parenthesis, and every similar 
movement of misguided monarchs has been steadfastly re- 
sisted by both parliament and people. 

Rome did not, however, immediately acquiesce in the new 
relations of England. When argument, intrigue, persecu- 
tion had all failed, a desperate effort must be made to storm 
this fortress of the reformation. And Philip II., of Spain, 
*‘the Demon of the South,’’ whose thirst for heretic blood 
was but stimulated by his late copious draughts in the Nether- 
lands, was enlisted in the enterprise. A naval armament, 
the most formidable the world had ever seen, was raised for 
the purpose. The Jnvincible Armada was scattered ; as much, 
however, by the force of adverse winds and waves as by the 
gallant resistance of England. 

The danger was averted, but only for a time, or, if averted 
from Britain, the protestant States of the continent were still 
accessible; And if these could be conquered in detail, to the 
united strength of Europe, once more Catholic, England 
might be compelled to surrender. But if she could not re- 
conquer the rebels, no one can now doubt that it was the set- 
tled policy of Rome to annoy, to embroil, embarrass, and 
weaken them as much as possible, and thereby prevent the 
reguar development of literature and the arts, the natural con- 
sequence, as we believe, of undisturbed freedom in church 
and State, and at once the ornament and defence of both. If 
these results could be indefinitely postponed, Protestantism, 
far from growing in respectability, might in time become con- 
temptible, and the overwearied nations at length return volun- 
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tarily under the shadow of her wings. To this end she 
would not hesitate to employ the wealth and military force 
of Catholic Germany, or France, or Spain, as occasion might 
offer. These were at the disposal of despotic monarchs, who 
were under her influence; for in each of those countries there 
was a power behind the throne greater than the throne itself. 

Now we know from whence Philip II obtained the means 
of carrying on his iniquitous projects, as did his father before 
him. Spanish America it was which furnished the ‘ships, 
colonies, and commerce,’’ and with them the sinews of war. 
The tendency of her colonial system was to give to Spain a 
monopoly of all these advantages, and the current of riches 
promised to grow wider and deeper with the lapse of years. 
The case was similar with Portugal. Much of the wealth of 
either country, we also know, found its way to Italy, thence 
to be distributed to the points where it could most avail the 
purposes of the Papal See. 

The Protestant powers then could have no security against 
the recurrence of hostile demonstrations as often as the 
finances of the opposing party were sufficiently recruited. A 
signal proof of this was the Thirty Years’ War, as also other 
wars which might be mentioned, where religion was not less 
the real motive because it was latent or unavowed. It thence- 
forth became the true policy of the Protestants either to cut 
off or divert these sources of supply which had been so abused, 
or else to balance them by similar and corresponding advan- 
tages of their own. 

In point of fact, Drake, in 1580, and Cavendish, in 1587, 
by their somewhat irregular enterprises, had proved that 
Spain was vulnerable in the very sources of her power. 
Their success had done much to inspirit the English people 
in their coritest with the Armada in 1588; and that victory 
had for Britons removed forever the prestige of terror from 
the Spanish name. In the several wars between England and 
that country during the next two centuries, the names of Ra- 
leigh, Clifford, Blake, and others, will remind the reader of 
the frequent succes: of those naval heroes in intercepting the 
Spanish treasures in their transit from America, and show 
that they knew where to strike the most effective blows. 
But after all, and aided as they may have been by the bucca- 
neers, these depletions were only occasional, or incidental to 
seasons of war, and the long intervals of peace sufficed to re- 
plenish her coffers, the contents of which continued to be 
misapplied as before. 

To reach the root of the evil the other great measure must 
be seriously entered on and carried out, even if it were the 
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work of ages. To the Spanish domains on this continent a 
counterpoise must be obtained by establishing Protestant colonies 
on the great unoceupied territory of the north. 

But, it may be asked, why not attempt at once to wrest 
them from her ome We cannot pause to show that this 
was uardly just or feasible, and if it had been either or both, 
in the then state of Europe the attempt would not have been 
wise. Incessantly occupied as the nations were nearer home, 
who was to conquer or divide the spoil? or how was it to be 
retained? the Spaniards having been so long in possession 
and still so formidable on land. The battle of human free- 
dom was to be fought in America at a later day, but not then, 
nor wholly in thatway. Peace has her victories no less than 
war. And the arts of peace, as well as the energy of the 
soldier, were required to build up the empire which was to 
become the pledge of the redemption of the rights of man. 
No: a wiser power was at work when in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the germs of a great nation were planted at various 
points along the Atlantic coast of North America. 

It does not appear that those who first engaged in this en- 
terprise proceeded on a system so comprehensive, or with any 
ulterior views of reacting on Europe in this precise mode. 
The probability is that very few, if any, saw so far, or if they 
did, they may have regarded it as a thing, though possible, 
rather to be desired than expected. Meantime there were 
other benefits, not so remote or contingent, which might be 
realized. 

The ordinary motives with States in the plantation or en- 
couragement of colonies, are, to open new vents for redundant 
population, more copious sources of materials for industry, 
additional markets for its finished products, and new chan- 
nels of commerce. Individuals are induced to embark in such 
schemes by the spirit of adventure, or the hope of material 
benefit to themselves or their posterity. To these motives in 
the case of the earlier colonies was superadded a professed de- 
sire of bringing the gospel to the savage heathen. Large 
bodies of men also sought America as a refuge from persecu- 
tion, as a land in which they might enjoy unmolested the 
rights of conscience, and their specific modes of faith and 
worship. As these were generally “‘ birds of a feather,’’ they 
no doubt regarded Americavas a fine theatre on which to try 


their experiments in religion or government. And these, if 


successful, they might have hoped would influence Europe in 
the way of example. Beyond this, their views could hardly 
have extended. P : 
While such bodies or individuals, however, are pursuing 
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their private or corporate ends, they may be at the same time 
forwarding great public objects all unknown to themselves. 
But we have reached a stage in the course of events from 
which we can not only look back and discern the effect of 
labors past, but in some degree anticipate the future. And 
better for those it probably was, that they were nof fully con- 
scious of the mission in which they were engaged. Had some 
prophet been empowered to declare to them the mighty work 
which lay before them, and the stupendous consequences de- 
pendent on their conduct, they might have shrunk in despair 
before the difficulties of their position. 

That we may judge of the Herculean task assigned them, 
let us consider both the face of the country and its then con- 
dition. Here was no isolated vale of Cashmere or Bohemia, 
surrounded by mountains, and accessible by passes few and 
easily defended; no labyrinth of valleys, like Switzerland or 
Arabia, to which freemen could betake themselves as a safe 
refuge from the tyranny which might seek them in coming 
ages. The whole vast region between the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi was traversed by but one great range of moun- 
tains, the Alleghany, with its parallel ridges, at no great dis- 
tance from the Atlantic shore, and that not through its entire 
length. The course of its streams also indicated that in all 
that space there could permanently exist but one great nation. 
It so happened that not one of the original colonies had what 
might be called a complete natural boundary. Nor could 
such have been easily obtained. Were these separate prov- 
inces to accept this as an indication that they were finally 
to be united under ene general government, danger would 
not be averted nor respectability assured. Its territory, so 
long drawn out, so wanting in compactness, would be left 
vulnerable at so many points, that the nation must either lay 
at the mercy of the mistress of the seas for the time being, or 
ultimately become a dependent on whatever power possessed 
the great valley of the Mississippi, or else be doomed to hope- 
less inferiority. No. That North America may exert an 
influence worthy of her position and resources, she must, 
within the limits designated, come under one rule. 

And what was the condition of this immense territory when 
first settled by Europeans? It lay wholly within the tem- 
perate zone, but embraced every variety of climate, ranging 
at different seasons from arcti¢ cold to the heat of a tropic 
sun. Its soil and capacities for production were equally vari- 
ous. But how were these-to be made available? This was 
no vast Arcadian prairie, with pleasant groves conveniently 
interspersed and covered with flecks and herds, its brooks all 
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sanded with gold; a land from which noxious reptiles, fero- 
cious beasts, and savage men, had been excluded, as if guarded 
until now by some potent spell, and reserved for the fortu- 
nate exiles, who were invited to enter in, possess, and enjoy, 
there being none within or around to make them afraid. It 
is not thus that human acquisitions are made, nor by such 
tenure that they are held. Time was, perhaps, in some far 
distant era of antiquity, when this our land might have pre- 
sented some traits of the picture; but all this was long past. 
Darkness or shadows, moral as well as physical, had once 
more enveloped the scene, and chaos was come again. 

The whole region from the Atlantic to the Mississippi was 
nearly an unbroken for est, which, growing undisturbed 
through centuries, had now ‘become formidable to the civil- 
ized invader beyond all recorded precedent. The partial ex- 
ceptions to this unbounded woody champagne were little 
patches of earth, open to the sun, the homes of the natives, 
and which, under their simple culture, aided in eking out 
their scanty subsistence. Of these it would have been both 
impolitic and cruel to attempt to deprive them by violence. 
We cannot indeed suppose that it was ever designed by Prov- 
idence that such a country as North America should continue 
the permanent possession of a few scattered bands of roaming 
savages, who obstinately refused to advance beyond the hun- 
ter state, when, by proper culture, it was capable of sustain- 
ing a thousand fold their numbers. Justice, however, re- 
quired that they should be left in possession of their settle- 
ments for the time, and if they must gradually recede before 
the march of civilization, that their jurisdiction over that 
which they did not and could not occupy, should be pur- 
chased for what was to them a fair equivalent. 





MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF FLORIDA* 
No, IIL. 


Before describing the meteorological peculiarities and 
attributes of the State, constituting the best proximate 
preface to its pathology, we will first hastily dispose of those 
collateral branches which appertain to our subject. 

As may be anticipated, most of the animals peculiar to the 
southern States of America are represented in Florida; a 
brief enumeration, however, will, in this connexion, be quite 
sufficient—detail in this respect would better characterize a 
volume. This description is, at best, but indirectly con- 


* By E. s. Gaillard, M. D., Waukeenah, Jeflerent county. 
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nected with the purpose of these articles, and should not 
usurp the place of more orthodox material. We will then 
but make a passing review, giving but a list, and omitting 
relative remarks. Of the animals there are the bear, (ursus 
Americanus,) hare, (lepus,) wolf, (canis,) fox, (vulpis,) pan- 
ther or cougar, ( Jelis cone olor.) raccoon, (procyon lotor,) 
opossum, (didelphys,) otter, (lutra,) deer, (cervus,) skunk, 
(mephitis Americanus,) fox, and flying squirrel, &c., with 
the usual variety of domesticated animals. 

The ornithology of the State is perhaps richer than that 
of any other, and would certainly well repay investigation. 
The horned owl, (6ubo Virginianus,) long-eared owl, (S. 
otus,) short-eared owl, (S. brachyotus,) pigeon-hawk, (fF. 
Columbarius,) sparrow-hawk, (/’. Sparverius,) buzzard, 
(Cathartes aura,) jay, (corvus cristatus,) Florida jay, (C. 
cristatus F loridianus,) woodpecker, (picus,) pigeon, (colum- 
ba,) wild turkey, (melleagris-gallopavo,) heron, (ardea) crane, 
(grus,) curlew, (numenius,) cormorant, (phalacro coraz,) 
pelican, (pelecanus,) plover, (charadrius,) mocking bird, 
(Turdus polyglottus,) ret bird, (tanagra rubra,) sparrow, 
( fringilla domestica,) parroquet, &c., are prominent on the 
list. The snake-bird, a species of cormorant, is said to be 
remarkable for its singular beauty. The red sparrow is 
occasionally seen. One of the earliest writers on this 
interesting feature of the State describes the wood pelican as 
nearly three feet high. ‘‘It is seen stalking along the 
marshes with its long and crooked beak resting like a scythe 
upon its breast.’”’ The painted vulture, a bird of rare 
beauty, is seen only on the sabanas, making rapid demo- 
lition of the ‘“‘serpents, frogs, and lizards, roasted by the 
periodical burning of the grass plains. ”? The great crane of 
the prairies is frequently five feet high, and usually a flock 
remains for a season unbreken. These birds, irregularly 
scattered, and thus self-sentinelled around the lakes and 
ponds of the prairies, present an appearance as grotesque as 
picturesque. The wild goose, (anser Canadensis,) once 
irequent in the waters of the State, is now seldom found. 

The icthyology of the Gulf of Mexico, and the river and 
coast waters of Florida, is, we believe, scientifically un- 
known. Mr. Rafinesque has explored and described the 
Ohio and its waters in regard to this subject; from his 
report we are able to give, by inquiry and comparison, an 
imperfect catalogue of the icthyology of this State. As 
before mentioned, we will only, relative to this indireet 
branch of our subject, give the names, entirely omitting all 
description. There are, then, most generally found blue 
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sun fish, (icthelis cyanella,) red eyed sun fish, (icthelis 
erythops,) big eared sun fish, (icthelis megalotis,) trout bass, 
(lepomis salmonea,) brown bass, (lepomis flexuolaris,) pale 
bass, (leponus pallida,) river bass, (lepomis,) spotted river 
bass, (lepomis nolata,) sun fish river bass, (lepomis icthe- 
loides,) golden eyed perch, (perca chrysops,) black dotted 
perch, (perca nigro punctata,) hog fish, (etheostoma,) trout, 
(salmo,) minny, (minnulus,) mud sucker, (catostomos xan- 
thops,) black faced sucker, (catastomos melanops,) blue 
sucker, or black backed, (catastomos melanotus,) big mouthed 
sucker, (megastomus,) catfish, (pimelodus,) spotted catfish, 
(silurus maculosus,) blue catfish, (pimelodus cerulescens,) 
yellow catfish, (pimelodus caprius,) yellow headed catfish, 
( pimelodus zanthocephalus,) mud catfish, (pimelodus limosus,) 
mudfish, (ilodictis,) pike, pickerel, or jackfish, (esow,) 
garfish, ogee HE long billed garfish, (lepiosteus longiros- 
tris,) black eel, (anguilla atterima,) yellow eel, (anguilla 
lutia,) spotted sturgeon, (accipenser maculosus—?) barfish, 
(perca argentea,) white or silver bream, (cyprinus brama 
argyrus,) black or blue bream, (cyprinus brama cyanella,) 
drum, sheep’s head, stingray, scale flounders, &c. An early 
writer on this subject remarks that ‘‘the trout of Louisiana 
and Florida is not the same with the fish of that name that 
is taken in the mountain streams of the northern countries of 
the Atlantic. It is a fish of the perch class, beautifully 
marked with golden stripes, and, like the genuine trout, 


taking the bait with a spring.’’ Another writer, quite in 
point of authority, tells us that ‘‘the sun fish of Florida is 
the same with the trout of Louisiana.’’ The discrepancy we 


are unable to reconcile. ‘‘ What is a matter of curiosity to 
the early settlers of Florida,’ says a traveller, ‘‘is the 
multitudes of fish that are seen at the mouths of the 
immense springs that burst forth from the ground of a size 
at once to form considerable rivers. When the channel of 
these subterranean streams is struck, by perforating the earth 
at any distance from the fountain, the hook thrown in at the 
perforation is eagerly taken by the fish and fine angling may 
be had, asif fishing in a well.’’ The shell fish are similar 
to discriptions found elsewhere on the Atlantic coast. The 
turtle is abundant on the southern and southwestern shores 
of the peninsula. There is a species of tortoise which is 
peculiar to the pine barrens of this and the adjoining States, 
known as the gouffre; its shell is large and thick and the 
animal burrows to great depths. Fresh-water lobsters, 
known as crawfish, abound in the low grounds and shallow 
waters of the country. 
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Of the entomology of Florida little is known, but there is 
abundant evidence that this catalogue is not without length, 
interest and variety. Ephemeral insects cover the surtace of 
the lakes, rivers, and ponds; the honey bee and the gaudy 
butterfly hang in light dalliance upon the wild flowers. 
The mosquito is very generally found throughout the State, 
though many of the middle sections are exempt from this 
pest; the chegre and the red bug add no little to its 
annoyance. The rattlesnake (crotalus horridus) is seen here, 
in all its varieties; the upland and water moccasin, the 
copper head, ground rattle, black snake, brown viper, bull 
or prairie snake, the green, garter, coachwhip, chicken 
snakes, etc., are all found here. Scorpions, lizards, and 
chameleons, ranging each in their varieties, invite the 
attention of the naturalist. Our largest and most powerful 
lizard, the alligator, horrible, hideous, and terrible, appears 
to have made its home in the bayous and larger streams; 
whether quietly floating in the waters, basking in the sun, 
or making a ludicrous abortion of locomotion, it can only 
inspire in the beholder involuntary emotions of repugnance 
and disgust. 

We have no available means of testing the correctness of 
an early writer, who describes the southern part of the 
peninsula as uneven and rocky—the lignumvite, wild fig, 
mangrove, ovino, gum elemy, and mastic, usurping the 
place of the forest growth and wild shrubbery, which else- 
where invests the soil. Amethysts, turquoises, lapis lazuli, 
ochres of different kinds, pit coal, and iron ore, are by him 
said to be abundant; but if this be the case, that section 
must be the favored one, for of such treasures and valuables 
extending civilization and settlement declares its ignorance. 
This part of the peninsula is now mostly occupied by the 
Indians, remnants of the Batons Rouges, (or Red Sticks,) the 
runaway Creeks, (or Seminoles,) and the Mickasukie tribe, 
once the legitimate owners of the soil. Such occupancy 
militates against the probability of value appertaining to the 
country; for it is opposed to the past theory, policy, and 
experience, of our goverament, to accord to the humble 
autocthon anything that the energy of the Anglo-Saxon may 
transform into wealth. The first ‘‘reservation’’ was, by the 
deed, couched in such language as to make the included and 
specified terms impossible as to observance; such ‘‘reserva- 
tion’’ was but the prelude io war and extermination. The 
smaller and least valuable portion, probably, of the territory 
was finally abandoned as an asylum to this unfortunate race ; 
but, as if to destroy the only importance to be attached to 
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this ambiguous charity, a governmental system of isolation 
has been instituted, relative to these attachés of the soil. 
This has, at times, led to acts otherwise objectionable, among 
the Indians, and already we hear of ‘‘posts’’ located and 
“government roads’ opened; one, with such a preface, 
needs not an index as to the future work. 

The natural and artificial productions of the soil are, in re- 
gard to the first, rich, beautiful, and diversified, and relative 
to the last, similar in most respects to those of coincident Ame- 
rican latitudes. Dense forests of oak, hickory, gum, beach, 
poplar, etc., form an interlaced canopy of verdure; tangled 
underbrush, with all the variegations in floral adornment which 
the garden of nature presents, breaks, yet beautifies the scene ; 
whilst the smaller shrubs and cryptogamia invest, as a carpet, 
the soil. The melancholy cypress, with its tapering and 
towering pillars reared on gigantic buttresses, in the stillness 
of majesty presents an apt picture of the silent grandeur of 
primeval nature; or, if disturbed by the passing breeze, 
murmurs a deep-toned requiem over those who once made 
here their safe and welcome covert. When the spring time 
of the year has come, the magnolia and the dogwood, in their 
chaste and appropriate bloom, testify the joy and gladness of 
the wilderness over this annual and typifying resurrection of 
nature. Our government commenced a valuable plantation 
of live oaks at Deer Point, and in 1829 ‘‘76,000 of these trees 
were in a flourishing condition.’’ The Secretary of the Navy 
has since proposed to discontinue this cultivation, from the 
belief that this growth was indigenous in so large an extent 
of our country that the maritime interest cou!d never lan- 
guish from a deficiency of it. ‘‘Groves of these majestic 
trees are often seen in different parts of Florida, open and 
arranged in regular forms, surpassing in beauty the famous 
parks of the English mansions; probably the plantations of 
a former generation, of whose civilization and taste these 
trees are noble memorials.’’ The Spanish beard, or long 
moss, (tillandsia usneoides) covers these trees with its para- 
sitic growth ; a single tree, thus invested, presents an attrac- 
tive spectacle ; ‘tis nature’s nuptial of strength with grace. 
The cabbage palm (chemarops palmetto) is found in most 

arts of the State ; its shaft is not unfrequently eighty feet 
in height. The head of this tree is edible, and was thus 
used by the aborigines. Tite is a flowering shrub, found 
throughout the swamps ; ‘‘it flowers in masses of white or- 
namental blossoms and singular strings of covered seeds that 
hang on the bushes till winter.’’ The papaw, (asimina tri- 
boba,) as known among the natives, is a branching shrub 
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with large oblong fruit ; but early writers describe it as 
‘*with a stem perfectly straight, smooth, and silver covered, 
with a conical top of splendid foliage, always green, and bear- 
ing fruit of the richest appearance.’’ These discrepancies 
are frequent, and must arise either from carelessness among 
early observers or inattention to the transmitted names of 
indigenous vegetation among the present inhabitants. The 
myrica odorata, or candle-berry laurel, is common, and not 
unlike the bay berry of latitudes further north. Conspicuous 
among the flowers is the hybiscus; it grows frequently ten 
feet high, branching into a regular cone, the apex adorned 
with large and expanded crimson flowers; these unfold 
throughout the summer months. A species of cactus (food 
of the cochineal fly) is occasionally found ; it grows well and 
luxuriantly, and it was once anticipated that this plant would 
be worthy the serious attention of the agriculturist, as a lib- 
eral source of income, and of the philanthropist, as diversify- 
ing the channels of profitable labor ; causing thus for labor 
increased demand and a more liberal remuneration. ; 

Wheat excepted, all of the great staples of the south and 
southwest do well in Florida; time, it is thought, may remove 
this inconvenient exception. There is a species of beautiful 
cabinet wood—known in many parts of the State as bastard 
mahogany—which is found here; it is thought to be the 
laurus bosbonia, described by the pens of early writers. The 
pine forests are one of the chief natural features of the State; 
they most probably occupy three-fourths of the peninsula; 
even where the lands are richest and best a large portion of 
every ‘‘section’’ affords this growth. Where this tree is 
found, and limestone is not largely manifested in the soil, 
the country is generally healthy. Large forests stretch away 
into the interminable distance; the deep, hoarse, surge-like 
murmur of these trees, by day and by night, breaks up the 
silence of their solitudes, whilst the shrill and perpetual note 
of the noisy cicada, as a discordant treble, disturbs the peace 
and charm of this majestic base. Science has yet, determi- 
nately and satisfactorily, to elucidate the laws of that life- 
preserving, subtle, and ozonotic principle which pervades 
these terebinthinate atmospheres. May this desideratum be 
speedily accomplished ! 

The habits and customs of the people are those which 
characterize both an agricultural and pastoral community ; 
in Middle Florida the former, and in Eastern Florida the 
latter peculiarities are relatively manifested. In a climate 
chiefly tropical, one cannot be surprised to find a want of 
that untiring energy and diversified ingenuity so universal 
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among the residents of a colder clime. Comparative sparse- 
ness of population, too, militates against the prevalence of 
that great incitement to both menta sal ond physical labor, viz: 
active and untiring competition. On this account, and the 
lassitude and languor consequent upon long subjection to a 
summer’s sun, most persons find an extreme difficulty in 
resisting the temptation to unnecessary rest; the dolce far 
niente of the Italians is both dear to, and particularly appre- 
ciated by the Floridian. 





MORTALITY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES—1850, 


The following table will show the number of deaths in the several] States of the 
diseases named in the year preceding June, 1850. It is condensed from the Mor- 
tality Report of the Census, just issued from the press, prepared by the Editor of 
this Review: 
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We append some statistics taken from the Compendium of 
the Census: 
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15847, the first report being published in 1848; 
and three reports are published ; 





registration was established in 1836, and annual reports have been regu- 


They are considered to be so accurate, that it is said “the marriage returns 
point out periods of prosperity little less distinctly than the funds measure the hopes and fears 


In Massachusetts the system was organized in 1542, in New York in 
in New Jersey in 1848-51; in Connecticut in 1848, 
in New Hampshire in 1849-51; in Pennsylvania and Kentucky 
most of these States have been compared, and they resemble generally 
which are especially admirable. It would be well if the tables for the 


several States followed one uniform standard. Those which are named are the only States, it is 
believed, that have registry systems in operation, although others are preparing to follow. 
Louisiana an unsuccessful experiment was made. 
The National Medical Convention has frequently and earneetly recommended 
registration systems to all of the States. 
diseases anc deaths made up by the Boards of Health, which embody a vast amount of valuable 
Those for Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, Mobile, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, have been collected in the office. 

Dr. E. li. Barton, of New Orleans, in a report to the American Medical Association in 1852, has 
analyzed with great care the mortality returns of the Census for the States of Louisiana, Missis- 
Arkansas and Texas, illustrating them with many most interesting sanitary charts and 

He has subsequently been pursuing the subject, associated with Dr. Axson and others, with 
characteristic zeal, at the instance of the municipal authorities of the city. Dr. Barton admits 
the imperfections of the returns, but thinks them valuable, notwithstanding, for reference, and 
that they are much nearer correct in the country than in the cities. 
slightly from those in the Census, which were afterwards corrected. 


The matter is now before the legislature of 


In many of the large cities there are annual reports of 


His totals of deaths differ 


Comparative mortality. 



















DISEASES, 


Population 
Mortality per cent. to 
population . 
A. Zymotic 
B. Sporadic .. ..... bees 
C. External 
1. Epidemic 
IL. Endemic 
Ill. Monoxysmal.... 
IV. Variable... ... 
V. Nervous ....... 
VI. Respiratory.... 
Vil. Circulatory .... 
VILL. Digestive 
IX. Urinary . 
X. Of males ...... 
XI. Of females..... 
XI. Locomotive . 
XI. Integumentary. 
XIV. Old age 
XV. Stillborn 
XVI. Casualties . 
XVIL. Exopathic . 
XVIII. Esopathic 
XIX. Treatment 
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Ages of persons dying in Charleston. 
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Abstract of the annual reports of the Charity Hospital of New Orleans. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STATESMAN.* 


The first and most obvious remark that we will venture, 
and which will require little argumentation to enforce, is, 
that the character of the statesman will, in any age or coun- 
try, depend in a very large degree upon the nature of the 
government he is called upon to administer. This, although 
true as a general proposition, does not at all militate with 
another, equally true, that the complex and multifarious 
operations of the government will, in many cases, be influ- 
enced, determined and sometimes controlled by the character 
of the statesman. Im all monarchical, despotic or aristo- 
cratic governments, the former will, in general, be found to 





rs: Prepared by the ‘editor in 1842. 
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be the case; whilst in free governments, where the people are 
distinctly recognized, the influence of the master minds of the 
age will be continually felt and give frequent illustration of 
the latter phenomenon. The reason is as obvious as the fact; 
the rules of action in the one description of government pre- 
sent a fixed and unalterable character, whilst in the other 
they claim that flexibility which can be moulded and altered 
to suit the exigencies of the times. We would not, however, 
be understood to assert, that even in monarchies it is abso- 
lutely true that the government determines the statesman. 
We affirm it only sub modo. There is a reflex operation that 
must be noticed; an action and reaction, in every conceivable 
form of government. The same government, although unal- 
tered in its leading features, will present phases under one 
administration very different from what it does under an- 
other; and the statesman will give its distinctive character 
to the phasis. With Hume, we cordially agree in condemn- 
ing that most iniquitous proposition which is set up by a cer- 
tain school of politicians, that there is no essential difference 
between one form of government and another; and that every 
form may become good or bad, in proportion as it is well or 
ill administered.* 

We think it beyond all things evident, that the history of 
legislation is the history of the human mind, the proper 
philosophy of history, of which in our day and generation 
we are hearing so much; in the faithful chronicle is regis- 
tered with certainty the vicissitudes through which it i 
passed, its degradation and its triumph, its shame and its 
glory. The gradual development of its conditions is marked 
with unerring precision—its passivity, its activity, its inert- 
ness, and its struggles, as age succeeds age in the steady 
march of time. We discover, too, that it is for government 
to reflect these mental conditions; and that the mirror neither 
magnifies, diminishes, inverts or distorts them; that it is not 
an original, independent luminary, diffusing light and life, 
but like the mirror of which we have spoken, it can radiate 
only the rays that are incident upon it—that it may radiate 
less, but can never radiate more. We search into the distant 
past and what relic so significant and ititeresting can the 
philosophical eye fix upon as Law.t Analysis comes in here 
with her power and separates, Reason deduces, and an age is 





* Vide Hume’s Essays, 1, 3. 

t For what is the formal notion of op geen but Law? Mr. Hume says that 
all the apparatus of government is for the distribution of justice; or in other 
words, to support the twelve Judges—1 Essays, 64. Now, what is the duty of 
the Judges but jus dicere ? which supposes the existence and admits the supre- 
macy, of the thing (jus) which is spoken.—See also Butler, Analogy, p. 133, c. 2. 
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known. The code remains to be contemplated, when ages 
have rolled away and empires have crumbled into dust. 
What a living commentary upon the dead,—what a resusci- 
tation and reorganization of the disjecta membra of the mass 
that lived and moved, have we in the Institutes, the Pandects, 
the Rhodian Decrees and the Laws of Oleron, the consolato 
del mare and the League of the Hanseatic! We would fain 
ask if the code be not a revelation with all the certainty of a 
demonstration? You determine the character of the age that 
fashioned it. You recognize in it the Themistocles or the 
Pericles. You find the courtier as you find the court—the 
lesser statesman following in the footsteps of the greater— 
the rush light borrowing from the sun—even as we are told 
that at the court of Alexander the courtiers imitated the wry 
neck of their master as a real beauty, without intention to 
flatter.* Sir Edward Coke and Lord Bacon led, in some 
degree, the times in which they lived; and who cannot recog- 
nize in the one the tyranny of Elizabeth, and in the other the 
contamination of James? 

We have assumed, then, the position, that as the govern- 
ment is, so will be the statesman, as containing enough of 
truth in it to ground the observations which it is our design 
to make ; and without fatiguing the reader with unnecessary 
detail, shall endeavor to exhibit a picture of the statesman 
under two or three conditions of humanity and civilization, 
by a few hurried strokes, reserving to be dwelt upon more at 
large what the present age in general, and our own country 
in particular, demands at his hands—which is the primary 
object of this article. ; 

Were the question, what is the natural condition of man- 
kind? proposed, it would be uttering a mere truism to an- 
swer, society ; and thet one of the earliest products of society 
is government,+ which enables it to sustain and perpetuate 
its own existence. Speculation has exhausted itself unneces- 
sarily upon the subject, and schools of philosophy have been 
contending with each other in maintenance of their respective 
theories, without satisfying themselves or their partizans. 
This controversy, of course, we have little concern with at 
present, except it be to adopt the principles, to some extent, 
of Des Cartes, Hobbes, Locke and others, which leading them 
to develop the origin of things, find government originating 





*Elements of Criticism, p. 41, Lord Kames. 

t Human happiness depending upon government in this sense, it may be asserted 
that the ‘* powers that be are ordained of God,’’ and are so ordained as long as 
they operate within their legitimate spheres. The old maxim, ‘‘A Deo, Rex; a 
Rege, Lex,”’ will have few advocates now, and the 13th chapter of Romans will 
be less frequently misunderstood or perverted. 
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in necessity, and the social principle maturing into social 
and then political society, which must be established as soon 
as the world contained a few individuals. Rude enough 
would be this incipient organization, and rude enough the 
general principles of its administration. In so early a con- 
dition of society, before light had dawned upon the world or 
letters been engendered—when the members of the human 
race were limited and scattered abroad, to wander hither and ¢ 
thither where the fruit and herbage grew more luxuriant, or 
the spring purled cooler and clearer—when an enlarged fam- 
ily was a tribe, whose wants, desires and aspirations were 
limited and circumscribed within the range of sense, and 
who, bound down to the animal, naturally enough discovered 
in their hearts the seat of the absolute dominion of passion 
and violence. In such an age, it. will be little difficult to 
find the statesman, for it is to be supposed he exists even 
here ; little difficult to determine the qualities which were 
demanded from him who aspired to the honors of ducal sway. 
Courage, physical courage, which defies and despises danger, 
strength and perfection of body, firmness of purpose and un- 
flinching spirit, iron heart and nerves, these combined in 
the individual evinced the virtue (vir) which conferred last- 
ing fame upon its possessor. To have these was to be 
leader—to be the prince when alive and the demi-god when 
dead. Little favor would the weak and deformed Agesilaus, 
according to Plutarch, have found in such an age, although 
in another he might storm the strongholds of Persia, and 
make its despot tremble upon his throne. In the chase or the 
battle field was the statesman made, and the ‘‘mighty hunt- 
er,’’ or the son of Mars, crowned with victory, had undis- 
puted right to enter the council chamber, and take, as of 
course, the highest seat. Legislation involved as yet no 
fixed and regular principles ; its sphere was limited, and its 
decrees the will of the oligarchy, or more frequently the ‘ 
arbitrary mandate of the despot. 

But as men emerged from this barbarism, urged onward 
by the progressive tendencies of mind, their intellectual 
powers began slowly to break the fetters which had so long 
restrained them. No longer unanimous in the council, the 
war party with their bloody ensigns—no longer humanity 
swallowed up in man—but developing or recovering itself, 
bestowed upon the arts of peace the sublime resources with 
which it is endowed. Softer and gentler influences were at 
work—the blood-stained laurel lost its dazzling lustre in the 
mild resplendence of the civic crown. Mind was provided 
with food suitable to its wants and destinies, and mind will 
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not exist without it. Illimitable and delightful prospects 
opened upon the mental vision ; appetite elevated itsglf; am- 
bition sprung upwards from the earth, dislodged her grasp 
from its sensualities, and pluming her pinions for the sky, 
soared away amid the high and noble creations of the soul. 
The fine arts, engrafted upon the useful, soon began to be 
jealous of a separate existence. Poetry, the first and noblest 
of these, began to breathe, to live, to struggle, to embody 
‘in words that burn,’’ the conceptions that started into life, 
as her dulcet notes melted and refined the rugged natures 
upon which they operated. Wandering upon the sea shore, 
Mercury strikes his foot against the remaining tendon of a 
tortise’s back—it vibrates in melody, and ‘‘ Music, heavenly 
maid,’’ is born. Eloquence, with her burning heart, with 
her fire of passion, touches the soul, wakes its high and noble 
aspirations, penetrates the seats of feeling, developes the ten- 
derest emotions, and sweeping onward with resistless energy, 
charms and ravishes the soul with the tropes and figures of 
imagination. Science unlocks Nature’s arcana, and teaches 
her offspring, Art, to strike out her high ereations. Night, 
with its gloomy concomitants, is chased away, and morning, 
bright and beautiful morning, sheds its light upon the world. 

The obligations of natural justice came now to be perceived, 
admitted and made a rule of action. Force yielded to influ- 
ence—the immutable principles of right were recognized as 
the foundation upon which the loftiest superstructures were 
to be erected—the privileges appertaining to every depart- 
ment of society, discussed with warmth and judgment, were 
cemented into and formed divisions of the noble edifice. 
Honor, patriotism and humanity, cultivated and refined, pre- 
vailed over the craft, the arrogance of power, and the invig- 
orating principles are diffused widely throughout all the 
ramifications of society. There is a remodeling and a re- 
organization—the ‘‘warrior’s laurel’’ yields to the ‘‘ palm of 
eloquence,’ and a moral glory is refulgent on the brow of 
the patriot statesmen and philosophers, whose highest wish 
it is to elevate the institutions and augment the happiness of 
their country, by the excellency of her policy, the wisdom of 
her laws, the intelligence and virtue of her people. Theage 
develops the men, and the stage is filled with their thronging 
numbers—Aristotles and Platos, Solon, Demosthenes, Pho- 
cion, Aristides, Thucydides, commence the giant conflict, and 
heap Ossa upon Pelion in the great arena of thought. 

The complex form which government begins to assume in 
this its intermediate stage, presents a striking contrast to the 
as which naturally grows out of the savage state; for 
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how limited must be the elements which enter into the science 
of legislation, when the will of a leader is the arbiter of right, 
and determines those contests which afterwards demand the 
ministerial offices of law and equity; how limited, we say, 
when in a single chieftain is concentered all the functions of 
the executive, judiciary and legislative, and whose province 
it is, but to 
‘* Give the nod, 
The stamp of fate,’’ &c.* 

What refinement, indeed, could be engendered in judicial 
determinations, if such existed, when the acknowledged prin- 
ciple was that which was adopted long afterwards by the 
civilians, although, perhaps, only nominally—Quod placuit 
principi vigorem legis habet. 

Here, then, was the period which called into the service of 
peace and public spirit the energies of the most giant intel- 
lects, and supplied the material for them to fashion. Here 
was legislation beautified, adorned and strengthened, until it 
attained to something like the perfection of a science; here 
the declaimer and the demagogue, whose ranting harangues 
had moved assemblies, was shorn of his strength; the Ther- 
sites of the Iliad hurried from the stage with the foul words 
yet warm upon his lips— 

** O Pepones kak’ elegche,’’ &c. 


And the statesman, with the lofty and polished weapons of 
reason—with vast resources of knowledge, enchained the 
attention and struck down all opposition by the strength and 
majesty of truth. It was only such a one that dared aspire 
to the helm of state, and it was only with such qualifications 
he could hope to guide the agitated vessels through the storms 
and tempests which threatened to submerge it. Some Demos- 
thenes, whose mere appearance in the councils of his country- 
men, in the most desperate crisis, inspired vague hopes of 
relief—whose voice silenced apprehension and despair, dissi- 
pated the mists of terror, and diffused the brighest hopes, 


** Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ”’ 


Some Phocion, stern and inflexible in virtue, devoted in his 
adherence to his country, with vast acquaintance with her 
policy, and uncompromising hostility to her demagogues. 
Some Aristides, the synonyme of whose name.was Justice; 
er Pericles, whose public spirit might be felt in the councils 





* Pope’s Iliad, bk, 1, 528-30, although badly translated. 
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of his country, contributing to the glory of her literature and 
the extension of the arts and sciences.* 

The polities of a nation becoming intricate and involved, 
(as we have remarked in another place,) in proportion to the 
advance of civilization and the continually increasing devel- 
opment of the higher wants of society, how perplexed and 
comprehensive must we expect to find the legislation of me@l- 
ern ages; that legislation to which our attention must now 
be directed and confined, if the reader will pardon us for the 
time delayed upon the statesman of ages long past and gone. 
The nations of the civilized world have been marching firmly 
and steadily toward that perfection in the economy of States, 
which has been set before their eyes in the bold conceptions 
of those who, Sidney like, have had the moral hardihood and 
daring to analyse the constituents of power, and work out 
upon the black-board of history the great problem of man’s 
mundane destiny. The influence of disseminated science has 
added increment after increment of impulse to the onward 
tendency, and results the most gratifying and extraordinary 
have been realized. 

Restrictions upon civil liberty have been and are yet being 
stricken off in most of the governments of the world; and 
the security for its long and uninterrupted enjoyment, which 
men call political liberty, is attracting the regard to which 
its importance is entitled, and which a wise God intended it 
should have. Enlightened policy has continually added her 
sanctions, until equality of rights and privileges is no longer 
ranked among the day-dreams and visions of those who 
have speculated upon government—the Piatos, Harringtons, 
Thomas Mores and David Humes.f An equality, not in the 
sense of the deluded votaries of the Agrarian school, but the 
far nobler one of enjoying ‘‘ personal security, personal liber- 
ty, and private property,’’ and of having a reciprocal obliga- 
tion upon others to observe the three great principles of the 
Justinian code, honeste vivere, alterum non ledere, suum cuique 
tribuere. 

‘“‘The complex nature of all free government,’’ says an 
eminent British writer, ‘‘is the natural product of liberty, 





* All will not think so highly of Phocion, deeming him rather an austere con- 
servative, possessed with but little of the democratic spirit : but Phocion certainly 
had the virtues we attribute te him, if he had not ethers. And with respect to 
Pericles, it is difficult to form an opin‘on, That his administration was a splendid 
one for the advance of literature, the arts and sciences, is clear,—that he was 
himself a pure patriot is less clear—that he laid a foundation for the duration and 
perpetuity of Athenian glory, is beyond all things confused and obscure. 

} Vide blica, Oceanica, Utopia, and “Idea of a perfect commonwealth. ’? 
An edition of the Utopia, with notes, &c., by A. St. John, esq., 12mo, we eee 
has been lately published. 
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' property, civility, commerce, and extent of populous terri- 
tory,’’ ‘‘which,’’ he continues, ‘‘when we are willing to ex- 
change for tyranny, poverty, barbarism, idleness, and a bar- 
ren desert, we may enjoy the simplicity and dispatch of for- 
eign countries.’’ And Montesquieu, whose writings have, 
perhaps, set in the clearest possible light everything that 

tains to this subject, has said that the expense and delay 
of judicial proceedings, growing out of complex law, is the 
price that every man pays for his liberty ; and that in all 
free governments the formalities of law increase in proportion 
to the value which is set upon the honor, the fortune, the 
liberty, the life of the subject.* 

These facts premised, as we think they will be generally 
admitted to be such, who is there that shall succeed in adapt- 
ing a statesman to them? We mean, who is there with so 
clear a perception and equipoise of mind that it would be but 
a small matter for him to fashion, form, and develop a man 
(on paper, of course) exactly suited to the occasion—a man 
prepared to grapple with the elements as he finds them—a 
man neither before the times nor behind the times, but ex- 
actly suited to the times—not a mere ‘‘ Plate’s man,’’ an ab- 
straction incapable of existence, but a man, in short,-of flesh, 
blood, and life, endowed with all the high attributes of ex- 
cellence which his great work demands. Where is the man 











* We confess that the celebrated Scotch metaphysician, Dugald Stuart, seem- 
ingly dissents from the doctrine here laid down, wheii |:> maintains ‘‘ that as so- 
ciety advances to perfection the science of legislation will be simplified.”” We 
say seemingly; for there is a sense, in which the proposition so broadly stated 
may be taken, which will save the credit of its author, or, rather, our credit in 
presuming to controvert. If we understand the simplification to consist in the 
more rea M apprehension and development of the duties of the governors, and 
rights of the governed, why, then, it is maypifest enough that in the march to per- 
fection the science of legislation will be simplified. Nay, more, the proper and 
legitimate sources of legislation will be discovered and explored, and an hundred 
forms and restrictions, tending only to paralyze human effort, be thrown off. We 
have not to go far to see already this work in progress. We need only fix our 
eyes, for example, upon political economy, public law, and the criminal code. 
Adam Smith was a burning light in his age, and is a light now, dut Say, Ricardo, 
Malthus, Vethake, and others, have carried on the torch far in advance. We 
hear less every day of ‘‘navigation laws” to build up commerce, ‘‘ bounties,’’ 
**balances of trade,”’ ‘‘ agricultural systems,” &c.; and it is to be hoped that 
‘*protection of home industry,’’ ‘American systems,’’ and so forth, will soon be 
added to the category of middle-age delusion. We have little now said about 
making war upon the infidels for pro ting truth, as was once thought not un- 
reasonable by such names as Grotius, Coke, and Lord Bacon. Sir Mathew Hale 
issues no more the writ de comburendo heretico, or submits witchcraft to the fiery 
or watery ordeal. In this respect we concur in the deduction of Stuart, but, at 
the same time, maintain that, notwithstanding all this, legislation and law will 
have their profound earning, and the increasing wants and juxuries, the discov- 
eries in arts and science, will continue to add to, and in no inconsiderable degree 
increase, the complexness of judicial cystems. We wish we could, with any 
reasonable credulity, expect a modification and simplification, which is, in many 
respects, to be desired ; but laws will increase, libraries accumulate, ponderous 
tomes be added to the jurist’s shelves, to which in vain the torch of Omar, as 
Chancellor Kent characterizes the New York Revised Statutes, will be applied. 
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to sit for the portrait, and where is the great painter to seize 
the pencil ? 

It is our part now to postpone the statesman in the abstract 
for the statesman in the concrete, because the latter inquiry 
is a more useful, although, perhaps, a more difficult one; and 
we wish our remarks to have, as much as possible, a practi- 
cal nature. Difficult, indeed, will be the task to point out 
the new direction and peculiar turn the influence of our re- 
publican institutions must give to the character ‘‘which never 
soars so high, or touches so potently, as when it grasps prin- 
ciples which fix the destinies of nations and strikes down to 
the root of civil polity.’’ He, indeed, must be a powerful 
limner who could succeed in drawing a perfect picture of such 
a character ; but he would never be, nor would he deserve to 
be, that powerful limner whose trembling hand shrunk from 
the responsibility of attempting the rude sketch. 

The first assumption we make in this department of our 
subject cannot be deemed unwarranted, that without habits 
of deep, profound, continued reflection, generalization and 
abstraction, endowments so seldom combined, the high duties 
which the State demands from her honored sons can never be 
performed with fidelity, nor redound to her glory and 
perpetuity. The science of legislation embraces, perhaps, a 
more extensive range of objects than any other science in the 
world. It is a science that cannot be ‘‘learned in a day,’’ 
but, on the contrary, the vigilantes annorum vigenti admit 
the devotee within the porch only of the temple, whose hidden 
and sacred places can only be gained by the assiduities and 
labors of a whole lifetime. The mind of the statesman ought 
to be eplightened upon every subject, however remotely con- 
nected with the policy of government. His intellect should 
be the storehouse of that almost universal knowledge which 
Cicero attributes to his orator,* since the statesman, properly 
considered, should include even him. With the history of 
government he must necessarily have made the most exten- 
sive acquaintance, and be able, at a glance, to point out every 
mutation of consequence that has taken place in any age. 
This is his province, and is, to be sure, something, but very 
little. The most ordinary capacity and mechanical drudgery, 
nay, the veriest dolt, might have much of this lore beaten 
into his cranium—might be able to point out the page in 
Livy, or Thucydides, or Herodotus, where such and such 
facts are narrated—and with this second-hand information, 
and a few borrowed deductions, imagine himself a considera- 
ble character, endowed with a prescience quite extraordinary. 





* Cic. de Oratore—passim. 
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But with such as this the deep, penetrating, original mind 
of the statesman will not be satisfied ; there is for him a deep 
and searching scrutiny which infinitely transcends it, and to 
his microscopic vision mysteries and truths, relations and 
adaptations, buried in the deep womb of history, will be de- 
veloped and brought to light. Such a mind cannot be con- 
tent to string facts together chronologically and memorize 
them ; facts form of themselves a natural concatenation—they 
are linked together in sequences and antecedents, an isolated 
fact is a moral impossibility. To know that Carthage, 
Greece, Rome, have fallen, is to know something, perhaps ; 
but to know why Carthage, Greece, and Rome have fallen, is 
information of quite another stamp—information to be ob- 
tained only by following out every link in a chain of ratioci- 
nation, embracing, perhaps, every noted fact in the history 
of these countries, following them with a single eye, an 
earnestness, a devotion, engendered only by that pure intelli- 
gence which, investigating truth, seizes upon it and clings 
to it, simply because it is. truth. 

These, then, we propose as the first problems for the states- 
man to solve, constituting, as they do, history proper; the 
ultimatum of political knowledge. And what is it to be equal 
to these things? Is it a small matter, hardly without the 
range of the ordinary tether of the human mind? Is it to 
angle in the pool, with thread and pin-hook, to bring out 
some paltry minnow from his native mud’? Or is it to fathom 
the ocean and invade the eaverns of the great deep? How 
unfortunate that error is so common upon this subject ; how 
unfortunate that so few comprehend the proper mission of the 
statesman, whilst so many are pretenders to his political far- 
sightedness. In political affairs, more than in anything else, 
does the principle of causation err, and is found forever at 
fault. The sequence or contemporaneous existence of events 
is too often the ground for establishing the relation of cause 
and effect—a principle is as often discovered to be fallacious 
as it is indiscriminately applied. In the complex machinery 
the innermost springs are hidden—the wheels within wheels, 
the thousand ‘‘ petty annexments,’’ are lost sight of in the 
contemplation of the great whole ; that which receives is fixed 
upon as the originator of motion, the agent is dignified into 
the principal ; and, under appearances so specious, a thousand 
errors are the natural and unavoidable result.* In the deci- 





* Let us take a home example. The United States Bank, ge | its short lived 
existence, what did it do? Aska vast portion of the people, and they will tell 
you it caused those revulsions in trade which prostrated the energies of the na- 
tion. Ask another portion, and what say they? Why, if its existence had been 
continued, it would have prevented these evils. Quere.—Why this diversity ? 
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sion of Cesar at the Rubicon, to ‘‘cast the die,’’ some—in 
his ** Ht tu Brute’ in the senate-house, others—fix the first 
great epoch of Rome’s final overthrow ; whilst, perhaps, the 
seeds of decay were so widely disseminated that Coesar him- 
self was rather the fruit of their rapid germination. 

Of course, certainty, greater than to a common intent, in 
legal parlance, is demanded from, and attainable by, the great 
energies of the statesman, in these particulars. A false ana- 
lysis may prove disastrous, when it produces a theory for ex- 
periment, as was seen in the far famed system of law, which, 
in promising to enrich Louis XIV. and France, carried rather 
in its flood of assignats ruin and desolation. Perhaps it is 
from gross and criminal negleet of the particulars above men- 
tioned that we progress so slowly in attaining practical wis- 
dom, and over and over and over again tread in the devious 
and venerable ways of our good old ancestors. We think as 
our fathers thought before us, and they, in turn, as their 
fathers ; and so it goes, until good fortune at last sends us 
an original thinker, who begins forthwith to clear away the 
cobwebs, and set all things in their proper places. This is 
the modus operandi of the world—yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow. In revolutions and battles it is common to search 
for the destinies of nations; these, to be sure, are imposing, 
and attract attention by their glare; but how often is it that 
in a single institution, a single maxim, a slight displacement 
of some petty little screw in the great machine, its whole 
parts tumble into pieces. An author, perhaps, or a book, is 
the hidden source of revolutions which shake kingdoms to 
their centres.* 

The competency of the statesman should be ample to dis- 
cover those living and eternal principles to which every sys- 
tem is to be adapted to be ensured perpetuity. He should 
be versed in a more particular and thorough manner in the 
history of his own country, its resources, its wants, the spirit 
and genius of its people. With knowledge of another descrip- 
tion, too, he should have provided himself amply. Know- 
ledge of character, of the manner of thought and habits of 
the people, of their tastes and inclinations, their local preju- 
dices, for such, it is to be feared, will ever exist, and— 





* That it may be seen — a conflagration a small matter kindleth, hear 
what Hume has to say: ‘* at can be imagined more trivial than the difference 
between one color of livery and another in horse races; yet this difference begat 
two most inveterate factions in the Greek empire, the Prasini and the Veneti, 
who never suspended their hostility until they ruined that unhappy govern- 
ment.’’—1 Essays, iii. Really, what some one says about the French revolution 
does not appear to us half so ludicrous as it did before, viz: that it was caused by 
a lady’s splashing her silk stockings in the streets of Paris. 
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‘* Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other.’ 

The various and conflicting interests that are to be recon- 
ciled, in order that harmony and union may prevail; the 
course, too, of judicial proceedings, must be attentively ob- 
served, that human action be freed from every unnecessary 
restraint which law, in times past, has unfortunately allowed 
to sit upon it, like an incubus, to retard its healthy growth. 
Where there is an inefficiency his hand is to supply it; where 
there is a want of more weighty sanctions, it is his to affix 
them ; where there is a law with a partial, unequal, and dis- 
astrous effect upon certain portions of the community, who 
else to erase it as a monstrous excrescence, grown up to mar 
and deface the beautiful system. Never, never can it be the 
part of the man we describe to place a heavy hand upon one 
part of the country that, like the waters, it may rise up in 
another ; never can it be his to rob an interest to foster a 
rival one; never, in protecting one portion of labor at the 
expense of another, be guilty of what Mr. Justice Twysden 
would cai! ‘‘stealing leather to make poor men’s shoes.”’ 

The statesman has other work than this. Here, a cog has 
been displaced from a particular wheel, and it refuses to turn ; 
there, another has escaped from its fastenings and is whirling 
away like all the world, without governing influence ; there, 
a spring has lost its elasticity, and yonder a clattering evinces 
that something, at least, is wrong. Argus’ eyes would hardly 
be too many to be turned upon all of these points, and yet 
none of them can be neglected with impunity. These are 
some of the requisites which the statesman must bring to his 
office ; and, in addition, must be brought, something which 
is of importance paramount to all the rest—an heroic virtue, 
a moral intrepidity and daring, which leads him to defy, if 
not despise, every obstacle which would impede his steady 
march te the attainment of his great ends. 

Such is the statesman! Lofty and sublime is the elevation 
he has gained, and upon which he stands to contemplate the 
little world beneath. It is a miracle of perfection to which, 
we fear, human nature, in its fallen state, has never reached, 
and is never destined to reach; but it is the mark to which 
every noble aspirant, every dear lover of country, should 
direct his eye and struggle for the nearest approximation. 
If this, then, be the statesman—if the delineation be a just 
one—if there be nothing overstrained and unnatural, no pro- 
portions unduly magnified, which an unprejudiced and un- 
biassed mind, we are inclined to think, will admit—what 
ought to be said to that meagre, wretched dogma, fit only to 
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be bandied about by the heroes of St. Giles or Billingsgate, 
but which has found its way into respectable society among 
us, and been adopted and practised over and over ‘n our 
country, viz: ‘‘that a high order of intellect is unnecessary 
in the law maker, and that the good, hard common sense of 
an unlettered yeomanry is far more practical and efficacious 
in the councils of the country?’’ It has been practically 
applied, we say ; applied in England, applied in America, 
and is being applied now to a larger extent, perhaps, than 
one would imagine.* 

Strange, passing strange, that every branch of society has 
its distinct science—its ars profunda—its deep and hidden 
lore and mystery, unknown beyond its immediate termini, 
and requiring the experience of many years for a full initia- 
tion. But the science of legislation, the highest, the noblest, 
the most useful—that upon which all the others depend for 
their very life and vitality ; a science which is the depository 
and safeguard of life, liberty, and all the great interests of 
generations, present and to come—such a science requires 
nothing at the hands of its professors, its magi, no experience, 
no study, no research ; and he whose thoughts have, perhaps, 
never ventured, for five minutes together, to take an airing 
beyond the circle of his fireside, arm chair, or immediate 
neighborhood—he, we say, is to be decorated with the fold- 
ing pretexta, and with the aped gravity of a Lycurgus or a 
Solon, administer laws to a great and flourishing nation. 
Wonderful transformation and metamorphosis, from the 
ploughshare to the sella curulis, from the cap of the clown to 
the powdered wig of the potentate ! 

How different the maxims that obtained among the Greeks, 
who, amid all their discordant legislation, their continual 
doing and undoing, their proverbial instability, had yet the 








* Every lawyer was excluded from the parliament of 6 Henry [V., which law- 
yers have called parliamentum indoctum, and of which Sir Edward Coke spleneti- 
cally says, ‘‘ there was never a good law d thereat.”"—(Biack. i, 177.) In 
South Carolina, at one time, a similar prejudice existed against lawyers, so that 
in particular districts not one could be returned for the legislature.—( Life of Cal- 
houn, p. 7.) Now, what were these prejudices? Avowedly against lawyers, had 
they not undoubtedly a deeper foundation, and would they not have terminated 
in the rejection of all men of ability and learning from the councils of the State? 
Assuredly, such was their natural tendency. On the score of lawyers, however, 
we will readily admit that many of them might, with great propriety, be spared 
from the legislative halls and their places occupied by feading representatives of 
the agricultural, commercia] and oe interests. In the city of Charleston, we 
believe, fifteen lawyers were returned out of seventeen representatives, at a late 
election ; too large a portion, in all conscience. The States General of 1789, in 
France, consisted of near a third lawyers, and with relation to that boisterous 
assembly Burke remarked : ‘‘From the moment that I read a list of their names, 
I foresaw distinctly, and very nearly as it happened, all that was to follow.”— 
(Southern Quar. Rev., No. IX, Art. I.) 
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sagacity to hold even the head of the statesman responsible 
for the consequences of the law he imposed. And how wise 
the provision noted by Plutarch in the laws of Solon, which, 
to prevent the public councils from being deprived of the aid 
of great and good men, who are not always among the first 
to seek for offices of public trust, made every man infamous 
who, in any sedition or civil dissension in the State, contin- 
ued neuter or refused to side with either party.* How differ- 
ent the Romans, who, we are somewhere told, had laws en- 
acted to teach them how to make laws. Let us not disregard 
the wisdom so eminently displayed by Socrates, in the ques- 
tions which he propounded to, and the advice he gave, a cer- 
tain Glaucon, a man of mean abilities, but ambitious of being 
chosen a senator and of governing the republic.t Let us not 
be unmindful of the assiduity displayed by the same philoso- 
pher, in disciplining and training the mind of the aspiring 
Alcibiades. Let us read the councils of the Pythagorean 
school,t the beautiful letter of Plutarch to his disciple Tra- 
jan,§ and learn the sense of philosophical antiquity. Nor 
yet would it become us entirely to disregard the authority of 
the great modern, whose mighty genius presided as a guard- 
ian spirit over philosophy, and won for him the epithet of 
parent: ‘‘Expert men can execute and judge of particulars 
one by one; but the general councils, and the plots, and the 
marshalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned.”’ 
On yes, it is the reward that is offered to the brow that is 
furrowed with thought, and the spirit which has remained 
for years unbroken in its seclusion from the pleasures of the 
world, to commune with thought. Seek not to snatch away 
the hard-earned laurels with which genius and learning 
would decorate themselves, for, let the world be as wayward 
as it may, it belongs at last to genius and learning to have 
the mastery ; and until the leopard changes his spots, and 
the Ethiopian his blackness, they will continue to have the 
mastery. Civic wreaths and crowns for the sage, who has 
held commune with the ‘spirit of law,’’ ic is for his eye to 





* Vide Plut. in Vit. Sol.; also “Reflections on the Rise and Fall of Ancient Re- 
publics,’’ by Ed. Montague, esq., p. 1. 

+ The whole story is worthy of a republication for the general good, and more 
particularly for the instruction of our day-made | wari g ot and we really have 
a strong inclination to copy the whole of it off and insert in some of the daily pa- 
pers. How many a Glaucon might see himself, and be reformed. The piece 
was, we believe, translated by Dr. Franklin, from Xenophon’s Memorabilia, lib. 
3, and may be found in the second volume of his works, published at Philad. 
1834. 


t Brucker’s Hist. Philo., by Enfield, Art. Pythagorage. 
§ Plat. in vit. Traj. 
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mark its grand mission ; it is for him to control its defects, 
and adorn it with every rare and valuable acquisition that 
can enhance the well-being, the bien-étre of society. ‘‘ Law,”’ 
in the language of a master, ‘‘ which distinguishes the eri- 
teria of right and wrong ; which teaches to establish the one, 
and punish, prevent, or redress the other ; which employs in 
its theory the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its 
practice the cardinal virtues of the heart ; a science which is 
universal in its use and extent, accommodated to each indi- 
vidual, yet comprehending the whole community.’’ 

But it will be remembered that we alluded to an higher 
claim which is held upon the statesman—higher than mere 
intellectual vigor—higher than mere legal acumen—higher 
than any possible accumulation and combination of know- 
ledge whatever. Permit, in this place, a development of the 
idea. Conceive if it be the statesman, such as we have drawn 
him—conceive his naked proportions in your presence, all 
powerful and giant in those intellectual resources which can 
win their way through fire and sword to the loftiest places, 
where, snatching within his hands the reins of empire, na- 
tions move forward at his bidding. Conceive all of this, and 
what then? You have an impersonation of mind without 
heart—a magnificence, to be sure, but the magnificence of a 
desert. A constituent is wanted to constitute the Man; the 
characteristics of the great statesman can only be attained 
with the acquisition of this last but most precious ingredient— 
VIRTUE.” 

Take away virtue, and genius and learning are the greatest 
curses which could be inflicted upon humanity. Arm them 
with the thunderbolts of Jupiter, they will not have Jupiter’s 
forbearance, to speak after the fashion of antiquity, but will 
send desolation and woe throughout the world. . Give them 
the chariot of Apollo and, Pheton-like, they will dash on- 
ward, regardless of the mighty ruin which will ensue. Cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful attributes of the Prince of 


* We say virtue—but this is a meagre word, in whose stead we would gladly 
substitute religion—thot which adorns the peasant, and beyond all things else 
adds glory to the prince ; glory to the highest as to the lowest place of power. 
On his knees in the forest before his God, it was not strange that Washington 
wore a charmed life, invalnerable to his enemies, but biessed to his friends. 
Who is not impressed, in reading Homer, with that heathen piety and veneration 
for heaven, which caused the oracles to be consulted and expiations made before 
entering upon any important enterprise. Have we not reason to fear that it is 
not so now in these our Christian days? Even the Turk fights in the name of 
** Alla,” and forgets not to cal] upon his name. ‘The most beautiful trait in the 
character of Xenophon was his piety, which manifests itself on all occasions Is 
he going to Asia, he repairs first to Apollo. Does the army elect him general, 
he offers sacrifices to Jupiter. Does he enter inio a treaty, he calls upon the 
gods, the avengers of perjury. See life of Xenophon, attached to the Anabasis. 
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Darkness, which we recognize in Milton’s admirable picture 
of him, is genius. Certainly, too, a most frightful picture 
which is presented in a human being is mind without heart, 
intellect without sensibility, knowledge unsanctified. How 
much more terrible than the mere privation of heart is its 
corruption. 

No; give us in the statesman virtue; for without the en- 
dearing qualities of the heart, incorruptible patriotism and 
virtue, the loftiness of place serves but to add lustre to vice, 
and the statesman-like Caius Marius, at Carthage, amid the 
ruins of his own greatness, must soon exist a monument of 
blasted hopes and prospects : 


** Like some ill-guided barque, well built and tall, 
Which angry waves cast out on distant shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven.”’ 


Or, perchance, more successful in his aims and traitor to the 
interests which were entrusted to his keeping, he tramples 
upon the liberties of his countrymen, and for fame and glory 
merits their eternal execration. 

It is said of Pericles that, to gratify the caprices of an in- 
famous woman, he drew his country into a sanguinary war ; 
and that, at another time, to prevent himself from being 
called to account for squandering the resources of the allied 
States, he succeeded in stirring up all Greece to the bloody 
wars of the Peloponesus.* The expectation of the triple 
crown upon his own head led Cardinal Wolsey to betray his 
master into a ruinous alliance with the emperor. History 
teems with examples of equal and even greater atrocity. 
Alas! that in the annals of the world so few seem to have 
realized that, after all, glory is not the foundation but the 
crown of virtue, (Cousin’s Psy.) Alas! for the sad com- 
mentary upon poor, fallen human nature. How fatally true, 
in the general history of the world, the maxim which has 
been attributed to Napoleon: ‘‘Every man has his price ;”’ 
and that other maxi'n, which it is said the experience of the 
Macedonian Philip taught him, that any walled town might 
be taken which had a gate wide enough to admit a mule 
with panniers upon its back loaded with gold. The oracle, 
it is much to be feared, was not so much philipized as on 
other occasions, when it gave for a response the memorable 
words : 

** Argureais logchaisi machou kai panta,’’ &c. 


Even Sallust, who could nobly exclaim in his book, Virtus 





* Federalist. Which made Hume say, perhaps, that Pericles was ‘* a common- 
sense business man, if there ever was one.’’ 
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clara «wternaque habetur, was yet ejected from the senate- 
house for his vices. 

Truly, if there be ever need for man to supplicate heaven 
for counsel and courage in the hour of severe trial and temp- 
tation, there is need for the statesman, the most delicate 
shades in whose character are exposed to light and held up, 
as it were, to be committed to heart by the designing.* The 
statesman, whose head is the common mark for all the rank- 
ling enmity of political fury te fall upon—the common mark 
at which every shaft of malice is aimed, and at which it 
speeds with the unerring words inscribed upon it: ‘For 
Philip’s eye.’’ He, for whom Vice decorates herself in garbs 
a thousand times more fascinating than for the multitude, 
and Virtue, modest in her claims, presents herself as a nega- 
tive principle, little allied to power and magnificence ; there 
is a fiery ordeal to which he must be submitted—an ordeal, 
through which how few have passed purified rather than 
scathed by the flames! How many times has the splendid 
tribute ever been paid, ‘‘It is easier to turn the sun from his 
course than Fabricius from his virtue?’’ For an Aristides, 
a Phocion, or a Demosthenes, how many examples has the 
world given us of an Hyperides, a Demades, or an A’schines.+ 

If there was danger to such splendor of intellect and virtue 
as Lord Bacon undoubtedly possessed, where shall the hope 
be for lesser characters? Bacon, who earned the laurel but 
to be dazzled with its tinsel, and have it torn rudely from 
his brow : 

‘* The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.’’ 


If there was danger to the brilliant Burr, who was the centre 
of such fascinating influences that few could withstand his 
solicitations, and who attracted by his genius the admiration 
of the multitude, where shall the ‘‘ pure in heart’’ be found ? 





* Every designing man in Rome is said to have been familiar with Cicero’s 
vanity, and to have made use of it to suit himself as occasion required. 


t Forgive a remark here about Demosthenes. Much diversity of opinion, it is 
known, prevails with reference to him; some supposing that he gave in, along 
with others, to Macedonian gold, others as stoutly maintaining that he was a 
pure and incorruptible patriot. Of the former opinion, it appears, was Phocion ; 
perhaps because he had an instinctive hatred of orators and oratory. McCauley, 
in his Essays, has placed every Greek orator upon a par, and compares them all 
to an army of hirelings. If Demosthenes be allowed to speak for himself, he has 
undoubtedly vindicated his fame in the most triumphant manner in that admira- 
ble oration De Corona, in defence of Ctesiphon, of which Mr. Legare, in the arti- 
cle at the head of this, in reply to Brougham, has said, ‘‘ the subject is so dex- 
trously, or rather, we should say, so simply, so sincerely, so sublimely managed, 
that you forget the orator in the statesman, the statesman in the patriot, the 

triot in his country, which seems to have engrossed, penetrated, transformed, 
and elevated his whole being.”’ 
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Where shali the country find a refuge from that fate which 
the treachery of Grecian orators inflicted upon theirs? 
**When one man’s crimes the wrath of heaven provokes, 
Oft hath a nation felt the fata! stroke. ’’ 

In a republican government like ours, the statesman is, if 
anything, a more interesting character than in any cf the 
governments of ancient or modern times. There is with us, 
if | may so express it, a more peenuliar dignity, and an higher 
responsibility attached to his office. Here he is, in strictness, 
the expositor of all right; and here should he be the living 
oracle of truth. When a new question arises, and how fre- 
quently does a new question arise, the populace await anx- 
iously for his determination, and having ample confidence in 
his integrity and ability, he alone is called upon to solve the 
doubts and unravel the mysteries which are above the com- 
mon apprehension; and, under the specious appearance of 
every man thinking for himself, the opinions of thousands 
are but the echo of his own. Here, indeed, is a powerful in- 
fluence to be exerted, and to be exerted too for weal or for 
wo; and it is manifest that such an influence will continue to 
be exerted until we can add to our republic the perfection of 
the Theocracy. - It should present the most impressive lesson 
to those who, in their youth, would direct their eyes and in- 
cline their footsteps towards the nation’s senate-house, and 
admonish them of what their country has a right to expect; 
and it should not be without its full effect upon those who 
have already clambered many a step in their ascent to fame, 
and are pressing forward, with every nerve strained, towards 
the things dimly shadowed forth in the future. 

The grand experiment of self-government, which was to be 
tried upon the human family, has not redounded with con- 
fusion upon the head of its projectors, but, on the contrary, 
in spite of the gloomy forebodings and dark predictions of 
some of the first intellects, it has succeeded in the past to a 
degree beyond the most sanguine expectations. But there 
are gathering, and have been gathering for years, black 
clouds upon the political horizon; clouds too thick easily to 
be dispersed. The storm may be ready, even now, to burst 
upon our heads. Already, in the dim distance, the thunder 
mutters; already there are sounds which, like the rumblings 
of the natural world, betoken a convulsion. The warnings 
of the Federalist have been unheeded, and the prophetic coun- 
sel of John Randolph, ‘‘ booted and spurred, in the saddle, 
ready, ready,’’ ought not easily to be slighted. ‘‘Democ- 
racy,’ said a writer of the old school, “‘is nothing but an 
aristocracy of orators, interrupted sometimes by the tempo- 
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rary monarchy of a single orator.’’ And let not our san- 
guine and enthusiastic minds draw us from the momentous 
question, ‘* Will the day ever arrive in our country when the 
truth of the proposition shall be mournfully admitted?’’ It 
is a melancholy fact, and a subject of common observation, 
that public spirit is at its lowest ebb among us, whilst the 
commercial and political are evidently in the ascendant. 
Our councils no longer, as in former days, are governed by 
that noble, selfsacrificing patriotism, which can recognize 
nothing but country, and legislate for no interest which em- 
braces anything short of the general welfare. In vain the 
highest eulogiums are pronounced on public men; in vain 
the mob shouts, and the adulation mounts upward to the sky. 
Day after day new and lamentable proofs of this dereliction 
are being brought to light. Our country seems to be hurry- 
ing onward towards that quicksand, or that dangerous Cha- 
rybdis, which Montesquieu predicted would be the ruin of the 
British and all similar governments, the condition of legisla- 
tive corruption, the predicament of ‘‘the legislative becoming 
more corrupt than the executive branch.’’ The staunch old 
republican principles of our ancestors can be found no longer 
but in books stored away amid the dust of time-worn libra- 
ries. Degeneracy, from the high tone of their policy, is 
readily traced; and we seem to have arrived very near that 
pure democracy which is but another name for the oligarchy 
of orators, or the despotism of a single one, 

Turn where we will throughout this mighty country— 
where the ccean breaks upon the rocks of Plymouth, or the 
Mississippi rolls her waters into the gulf—and, in this respect, 
a dark veil hangs over every prospect, a corruption of morals 
and depravity manifest on every hand. Orators, venal ora- 
tors and demagogues, with their exciting harangues on the 
one side, and excesses of the people on the other; ‘‘ Ameri- 
can,’ or ‘‘Young American” parties, rising up in every 
quarter, with ‘‘reform’’ stamped upon their ensigns, and 
with hands ready nerved for a conflict, whenever it be, with 
men and interests, it is the peculiar nature of their associa- 
tions and proceedings to irritate and harass. Already the 
riots, stained with blood, in a city before remarkable for its 
‘brotherly love,’’ have been added to the melancholy signs 
of the times. For each presidential canvass every political 
Vulcan in the country is busied the four preceding years in 
forging thunderbolts, and when they are forged, hands them 
over to the stump orators, who, armed with a goodly num- 
ber, begin to hurl them with might and main amid the ranks 
of the opposing party. Each dark and malignant passion in 
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human nature is stirred up, and urged impetuously onward, 
to denounce.as enemies of liberty and the country all who 
honestly hold an opposite opinion ; indiscriminate abuse, upon 
good and bad, and ail the paraphernalia of partisanship and 
party, are characteristics of the age we live in. 

Hume, in his Essay upon Political Science, has admirably 
drawn a picture of the animosity and bitterness which pre- 
vails between the advocates and opposers of a particular min- 
istry or measure, and concludes it by counselling all to be 
moderate and tolerant in their opinions. And there is a 
beautiful parable, inculcating these duties towards men of 
different sentiments from ourselves, which we gladly intro- 
duce at full length in this place, rather than insert it in a 
note where it might be passed over. It is one that deserves 
a general perusal, now that political and even religious intol- 
eration have grown into so much favor, being an apologue 
by the Persian poet Sadi, versified and published by Dr. 
Franklin to allay the rancorous resentments which were the 
natural fruits of the revolution. We copy it entire from his 
works, deeming it unnecessary to make any apology what- 
ever for doing so: 

ABRAHAM AND THE STRANGER. 


1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of his 
tent about the going down of the sun. 
2. And behold, a man bowed with age came from the way of the wilderness, 


leaning on a staff. 
' 3. And Abraham rose and met him, and said, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash 
thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early in the morning and go 


thy way. 
4. But the man said, Nay, for I will abide under this tree. 
5. And Abraham pre him greatly, so he turned and they went into the tent, 


and Abraham baked unleavened bread and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man‘blessed not God, he said unto him, 
Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, Creator of heaven and 
earth? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship the God thou speakest of, 
neither do I call upon his name, for | have made to myself a god, which abideth 
always in my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called upon Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is the 
stranger? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name, therefore [ have driven him out before my face 
into the wilderness. 

11. And God said, Have I borne with him these hundred ninety and eight 
years, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion inst me, and couldest 
not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against his ser- 
vant, for lo I have sinned, forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilderness, and sought dili- 

ntly for the man and found him, and returned with him to the tent, and when 
Fee had entreated him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake unto Abraham saying, For this thy sin shall thy seed be 
afflicted four hundred years in a strange Jand : 
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15. But for thy repentance will I deliver them, and they shall come forth with 
power and gladness of heart, and with much substance.* 

All of these evils to which we have been drawing attention 
are most unnatural, most monstrous. They do not accord, 
in any degree, with the theory of our government, founded as 
it is upon mutual forbearance, conciliation, and compromise; 
nor does it accord with such an administration of it as the 
brilliant patriotism and virtues of our ancestors would seem 
to have guaranteed. Considered in any light it is anomalous, 
and the public mind should be at once aroused to a sense of 
all the fatal consequences which must ensue, unless we re- 
turn at once to the paths of rectitude and lofty republican 
honor, from which, in our own eyes, as well as in the eyes of 
the world, we have so widely strayed. There is no head 
among us sacred enough to be preserved from the sharp and 
corrosive vituperation of parties, no distinction of place or 
office which appears to be recognized as of sufficient sanctity 
to preserve the incumbent inviolable from the angry and poi- 
soned shaft. From the lowest constable, with the bench war- 
rant in his hand, to the highest functionary treating upon 
national interests, every officer appears to be considered, not 
as the servant, but as the slave of the people, fit only to be 
kicked and buffeted about at pleasure, and made the sport of 
every whim and caprice. What wonder, then, that they turn 
around and kick in their turn, kick for kick. 

It is a small matter in our day even to burn in effigy the 
man that occupies the chair of Washington, or to insult him 
openly at public entertainments in the presence of foreign 
ambassadors. All of this is a mere trifle. Itis a mere trifle, 
too, for a governor of a State to refuse peremptorily to deliver 
up a fugitive from another State, simply because a slave, vio- 
lating officially one of the highest and most important sanc- 
tions of constitutional law. It is equally a trifle for an ex- 
President to hand in a petition for a dissolution of the Union, 
or bushels of others to effect that which would be tantamount 
to it. A whole legislature unanimously resolves to commit 
depredations upon rights rendered sacred by constitutional 
provision, and who is there to complain? Another legisla- 
ture repudiates its debts, and claims the privileges of bank- 
ruptcy. A senator purloins a treaty, and in violation of his 
oath publishes it to the world, and who arraigns him at the 
bar of justice? It may well be asked, in what will this ter- 
minate? And whether we can expect, ere long, that men of 
any true merit will consent to occupy place or office, which 
would rather degrade than elevate them? The olive, the fig 





* Franklin’s Works, 1 vol., xxiii. 
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tree, or the vine, will decline the honor, whilst a fire will 
come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.* 

There is anether thing, too, in this connexion worthy of 
serious attention, the instability of the public mind, its con- 
tinued oscillation from extreme on one side to extreme on 
the other. Nothing in the world is more common than a 
revolution in public sentiment, extending throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The more radical the change, 
the more likely to occur; since the experience of late days 
has confirmed the old maxim, ‘‘it is easier to make great in- 
novations than to make small ones.’’ A few years ago, an 
administration was hurried out with fire and sword, hootings, 
and mad vituperations, stump speeches, songs, and proces- 
sions. What has been the result? Why the fire and sword, 
hootings, and songs, would gladly be used again to hurry 
out the new administration and bring about a restoration of 
the old one; revulsions as sudden as they are extensive, and 
alternate commendation and execration of the same princi- 
ples by the same men. If such a lamentable condition of 
public morals, sentiment, and honour, continues for any 
length of time, it will be a question for earnest consideration, 
Is man, indeed, capable of self-government, or have we so 
long been laboring under a splendid delusion? 

Where are the friends of liberty and the lovers of country? 
the Bruti and Cincinnati of the age? Are there such indeed? 
let them speak, if no party Shibboleth is to be uttered by their 
lips. Are not these influences sweeping and sweeping over 
our prospects the besom of destruction? It can matter little, 
nor touch in any degree the great question before us, to in- 
quire what particular party is in power; if it be party, it is 
enough; party, whose breath and spirit, like the simoon or 
harmattan of the desert, is charged ever with pestilence; it 
blasts where it is excited, and virtue, withering, shrinks from 
its presence. Better, far better, in our judgment, the fool 
who never changes his opinion, than the wise man who 
changes it every day; better the bigot than the political 
weathercock. Give us rather that rigid and dogmatic adhe- 


* The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they said 
unto the olive tree, reign thou over us. But the olive tree said unto them, 
Should I leave my fatness wherewith by me they honor God, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees? And the trees said unto the fig tree, Come thou and reign 
over us. But the fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said the trees unto the 
vine, Come thou and reign over us. And the vine said unto them, Should I leave 
my wine and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said all the trees unto the 
bramble, Come thou and reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If 
in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in my shadow ; 
and if not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.— 
Judges ix, 8-15. 
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rence to principles, until experience has thoroughly exploded 
them, than a state of fickleness and vacillation like this. 
The one originates in the noblest principle of the mind, faith 
in its own convictions; the other is the index too often of a 
mind void of all principle, and unconditionally submissive to 
the dictates of authority, a condition more degrading, per- 
haps, than any other to which humanity could be subjected. 

ut need we search in the past to confirm our fears? it 
would not be to search. Who that is at all familiar with 
history does uot anticipate us? Greece had ruined herself 
by the intrigues of her dominant parties, wreaking their ven- 
geance upon each other, was there never a Philip or an Alex- 
ander. The Roraan empire was a great market-house, where 
the rival factions met to cheapen bargains, or to knock down 
at the highest bid the imperial crown; and sure enough they 
did knock it down, and one purchased it in Gaul, another in 
Britain, a third in [taly, and amid the clash of arms, and the 
floating of rival standards, where had fled liberty, Rome, 
and the Roman name? The Italian republics, lights of the 
middle ages, were split to pieces by the rival factions of the 
Guelph and the Ghibbeline; and the best blood of France 
oozed out at every pore, as the mad enthusiasm of her states- 
men and philosophers was hurried into all the wildest revo- 
lutionary speculations; and, in disregard of the admonition 
of a sage writer, roused the people to tear away old systems, 
without instructing them how to erect new ones. 

But is not the principle too clear for such remote illustra- 
tion? Need we so much concern ourselves to examine into 
the past for its development? It is at home that duty inclines 
our eyes, although our inclinations are to look anywhere else. 
At home—and what shall we fix upon here as a fit illustra- 
tion? Shall we say the ballot-box? Who can gainsay us? 
The ballot-box, the so-much lauded bulwark of English lib- 
erty, the boast of republicanism, the pride of every generous 
heart. Let us mark the development of the principles we are 
discussing, even at the Battot-Box. Where is that immacu- 
late purity which we have reason to believe once characterized 
it? Ichabod! Ichabod! Too often degraded and deformed, 
too often the tool of corruption, the prostituted and venal 
minister to ambition and wealth. Well may we employ the 
language of Thomas Jefferson with reference to those who 
dance attendance upon ambition and wealth: ‘‘ Dependence 
begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of vir- 
tue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition.’’* 





* We beg leave, in some degree, to exempt our own State from these unmea- 
ured denunciations, and regret at the same time that we are obliged to qualify 
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Does any one conceive the picture too highly colored or 
exaggerated in its proportions, let him look at the entertain- 
ments which politicians, like the Roman Crassus, have been 
in the habit of setting out to catch the unwary and pamper 
the degraded ; let him heed the inflammable appeals addressed 
to the gullibility of the people, in which their very voice is re- 
cognized as it were ‘‘the voice of a god,’’ in which they are 
reminded of that innate force which lurks in their arms; that ° 
bone and sinew which is theirs to move the republic at their 
will, to elevate or to crush it. How profound and extraordi- 
nary the sagacity which the politician discovers in the crowd 
he addresses! Why it would be nothing for them to apply 
‘*fluxions’’ to gravitation, and determine within the tenth 
part of a grain the influence which one of Ceres’ satellites, if 
she have one, exerts upon the dog-star; nothing to ‘‘ square 
the circle,’’ or ascertain the effect which the melting down 
of a silver dollar would have upon the currency of the world. 
Vast is your acquaintance with standard republican doctrines, 
oh people! everlasting the regard the orator has for your in- 
terests; would that ye ‘‘all had but one neck, that he might 
embrace it!’ Who is he that has so much patience not to 
be sick, tired, worn out, disgusted with all this? Mark the 
philosophical deduction which time has amply honored: 
‘Every tyrant was first a demagogue.’’ ‘‘ Political charity,”’ 
says Governeur Morris, ‘‘is puss’ velvet paw, soft so long as 
she purs with pleasure, but let the meanest little mouse of an 
opposite party peep at the veriest paring of an office, away 
jumps the cat, her paws extended, her eyes flashing fire.’’* 
Where, then, are the sources of all this evil? Zoo great 
avidity for speculation, trade, dollars and cents; too entire dis- 
regard of political education; too sudden fullness and maturity 
of growth at which statesmen arrive ; too many hands at the 
political bellows, not enough at the plough; too radical a defi- 
ciency in moral and religious instruction! a 
Are we fully understood? We are not making wholesale, 
indiscriminate warfare; we are not struggling to deracinate 
root and branch every political argumentation and excitement 





the exemption, for proofs of bribery and corruption have not heen wanting here 
in the past, and many of the melancholy facts detailed above. If the temperance 
reform tends in any degree to remove this evil, which it assuredly does, succeed- 
ing ages will have reason to bless it as one of heaven’s best boons. The man who 
goes drunk to the ballot-box should be, ipso facto, disfranchised, since he is a fit 
subject for “treason, stragemen, and spoils,’’ to operate upon; and it is to be 
presumed that there are few politicians, however depraved and abandoned to 
every dissolute passion, who would pare to spread out now, as in the past, tables 
loaded with intoxicating drink to poison and prostitute the minds that shout and 
huzzah in their presence, at least in South Carolina. 


* Quoted in Jasper Adams’s Moral Phil. 
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whatever. Not atall. There are occasions when such deep 
and reiterated impressions are called for by the peculiar exi- 
gencies of the times; and we recollect to have met with the 
observation somewhere in Cicero. These deep and reiterated 
impressions we speak of might have been necessary in Eng- 
land, when the fundamentals of the constitution were to be 
overthrown by Charles, the parliament annihilated, the peo- 
ple enslaved, or papacy, with all its horrors, revived by 
James. They were necessary in America when a wicked 
ministry would have imposed the most galling yoke of servi- 
tude upon the neck of the people. Indeed, any other condi- 
tion of things would have been most unnatural when the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit is considered. But in removing one man 
from office, and placing in his stead another, in changing an 
old administration for a new one, substituting a novel mea- 
sure, which few understand, in the place of another which 
none have taken the trouble to understand, in things of this 
sort, we say all this hurly-burly and confusion, this contest- 
ing every inch of ground, as if fighting pro aris et focis, is 
most ludicrous; we change the expression—most unnatural 
and abhorrent. An administration may be wicked and per- 
verse, a representative corrupt; these are evils, but it is not 
possible that their limited powers, in a Constitution balanced 
as ours is, can effect in any proportion the mischief which ac- 
crues when the demon of party is roused from his lair, and 
begins to roar with his brazen lungs. The statesman’s power 
with us to do good is unlimited ; but when he begins to stray 
from that line, if the Constitution be strictly enforced, he 
cannot, perhaps, go very far, or at least he could not, if our 
government were brought back to its proper basis. 

There is, too, as Dugald Stuart expresses it, a vis medica- 
trix in the political, as in the organic world, which, by its 
inherent efficacy, if allowed to operate, will cure all minor 
evils.* Where is the patriot who does not heartily wish for 
a consummation such as this; when moderation shall prevail 
in the minds of the people, and in the councils of the coun- 
try. Then, indeed, would our country become first among 
the nations of the earth, and mankind enthusiastically greet 
her, esto perpetua! Let the statesman regard alone the helm 





* Stuart thinks too much importance is attributed to the mission of the states- 
man ; that society has within itself a tendency towards perfection ; and that all 
the statesman has to do is to remove the obstructions which counteract it. He 
thinks, also, that the success or failure of particular measures are attributed to 
the statesman, when, in fact, they have very different causes. He quotes, with 
approbation, the remark of a distinguished legislator to his son, when elected to 
a council of ambassadors, ‘‘Go and see quam pauca sapientia mundus regitur ;”’ 
but as his book is not before us, and we have not seen it for a long time, we are 
not disposed by any means to controvert. 
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of state; let him divest himself of the degrading livery of 
party, and breaking to pieces its cords and fetters, be free; 
let him characterize his action by devotion to truth and prin- 
ciple; let him watch with ail anxiety and solicitude sme re- 
source and ‘lepartment of the nation, content to leave the rest 
to be adjusted by the wants of society. Let these things be 
done, and we are inclined to think that more truth than i is 
imagined will be found to be contained in what Hobbes has 
said: ‘that the wisdom of nature produces a perfect govern- 
ment.’’ ‘‘We may venture to predict,’’ says Hume, ‘‘that 
they are to be the most successful statesmen who, paying all 
due regard to past experience, search for the rules of their 
conduct chiefly in the peculiar circumstances of their own 
times, and in an enlightened anticipation of the future his- 
tory of mankind.’ ’ . 4 + 
An immolation of self, and an impersonation of country, is 
the statesman. How bitter, then, and withering was the 
sarcasm (had it been true) which was contained in the charge 
a oer against Demosthenes by his rival Auschines, that 
e had ‘‘ greater regard for pruning his periods than for the 
salvation of Greece.’’ But it was not true. The aggran- 
dizement of self must forever be despised; the individual 
glory, the individual fame, the individual honor, be lost sight 
of or amalgamated in that of country ; and the great republi- 
can banner alone be erected and unfurled to the gale, ‘‘The 
greatest good to the greatest number.’’ Of all virtues, devo- 
tion to our country is the most ennobling; and the poet who 
sang, ‘‘ Dulce est mori pro patria,’ finds a responsive throb 
in every heart where the pure fires of philanthropy are lit up 
and burn: 
‘* Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Illumed by one patriot name, 


Than the trophies of all who have risen 
O’er liberty’s ruin to fame.”’ 


And oh! our country, there was a Power, a Power from 
on high, that nerved thee in the dread hour of contest and 
revolution. It will shield thee yet; it will be present to pre- 
serve thee inviolate amid the dangers which so thickly sur- 
round. May thy temple be preserved from the unholy foot- 
steps of the demagogue, from the scourge of ambition, the 
desolation of party; may the fires upon thine altars be re-lit, 
and burn with a purer and a steadier lustre, consuming, pu- 
rifying, and sand ing up to heaven alone the incense of love 
and devotion. May the priest, as he enters to officiate in thy 
rites, put off his shoes and uncover his head, and be conscious 
that it is upon consecrated ground he stands; may he feel and 
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realize to the full extent that he is a ‘‘minister of God for 
good,’’* and that his every action is regarded. Amid ambi- 
tion’s airy but desolating schemes; amid its plots and its de- 
vices, its restlessness and its recklessness, its blindness and 
its impiety; amid the triumphs of faction, the shouts of the 
victors, the desperation of the vanquished ; amid the domin- 
ion of passion, immorality, and vice, with a party for Cesar, 
and a party for Pompey, and a party for Crassus, but no 
party claiming for Rome, may there be found a redeeming 
spirit to disenthrall and regenerate; to breathe upon thy es- 
cutcheon; to cleanse thy leprosy; to resuscitate and bring 
thee forth altogether lovely; to elevate thee to that niche in 
the world’s great theatre, the wonder and the admiration 
of mankind; one prayer for thy existence and glory; one 
blessing upon those who have been faithful ; one gloomy tem- 
pest about the heads of thy betrayers. 

And to you, spirits of our fathers, would our thoughts as- 
cend ; to you, who nurtured and guarded the infant days of 
liberty, and tenderly watched her first essays at flight; to you, 
noble ones, who resisted bondage, triumphed over power, and 
broke its chains, we, a degenerate progeny, look up, and, like 
the man of Athens, would rouse ourselves and countrymen 
by the recollections of brighter days, ma tous en Maratho. 
Be present, high and exalted examples of patriotic virtue ; be 
present, melancholy manes of those who sealed with their 
blood the compact of our freedom; be present, ye of every 
country, and age, and clime, who have loved liberty and 
hated tyrants; be present, that we may be cheered in these 
our days of direst need by your ever glorious example. And 
Thou, the great Ruler of the universe, in whose hands the 
‘‘nations are,’’ hear us when we deprecate thy growing 
wrath and invoke thy blessings upon our country. Strengthen, 
sustain; bless the true, nerve the patriot, arm the statesman, 
overwhelm with confusion the crafty and corrupt; and, if 
there be no impiety in the prayer a great statesman uttered, 
if it be necessary, ‘‘and there remains a thunderbolt, let it 
descend upon the head of him who would ride to glory over 
the ruins of his country.”’ 





THE TRUE POLICY OF THE SOUTH. 


The political seeptre has departed from the South, and 
there is now no protection for her rights but the Constitution, 
and those patriotic and national men at the North whose de- 








* Romans xiii, 4. {From the Austin (Texas) State Gazette. 
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votion to the whole Union and the Constitution, as it has 
caused them to stand by that instrument, and have thus far 
enabled the South to defend herself against the encroachments 
of fanaticism and treason. But how long may we look to 
that source for protection and defence? We have seen those 
men, one by one, cut down, politically, to rise no more, and 
their places filled with the most virulent and unrelenting 
enemies te the South and southern institutions, How long 
we may look to any portion of the North for help it is not 
difficult to tell. Northern fanaticism has taken possession 
of the national House of Representatives. Should its forces 
cohere, it may possibly (but it is a mere possibility) elect a 
free-soiler to the next presidency. Should this war against 
southern institutions succeed in that respect, our only hope 
will then he in the American Senate. But this support 
would soon be stricken down, 

There are now sixteen free States out of thirty-one, and of 
the remaining fifteen, Delaware is but nominally a slave 
State. The influence of a free-soil administration, with alli 
its power and patronage, brought to bear in connexion with 
the rabid spirit of malevolence which seems to pervade large 
masses of the northern people, would prostrate every northern 
senator who would boldly stand by the Constitution ; and, in 
addition to these causes of fear, if we look to the Territories, 
we will find that the South cannot hope to look for future 
succor to that source when they shall have become States. 

The future to the South is of fearful import. Unless the 
Great Ruler of nations shall interpose and stay the desecrat- 
ing hands of northern fanatics and traitors, the issue may be 
presented to us: either the Union, with the loss of $1,200,- 
000,000 of property, with an inferior race of three or four 
millions turned loose among us to riot without restraint, or a 
dissolution of the Union, with all the horrors that may 
attend it. 

While no truly southern man would hesitate a moment 
in choosing which side of this issue he would take, every 
patriot would hope to escape it. But to us it seems inevita- 
ble, unless the people of the South shall change their political 
and domestic economy, so as to regain their political strength 
in the Union, and by their political force compel the observ- 
ance of their rights under the Constitution, which a sense of 
justice and of duty is wholly unable to obtain from the north- 
ern people. 

To do this she must have population—population in pro- 
portion to our extent of territory. We cannot look alone 
to the natural increase of our present population, but must 
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hold out inducements to foreign emigration. To obtain a 
dense and compact population, we must be more than an 
agricultural people. 

In our issues of the past two weeks we endeavored to show 
that the population and wealth of the northern States have 
resulted from their manufactures and internal improvements, 
and that the comparative weakness of the South has resulted 
from the want of them. We believe that our readers who 
have read those articles have come to our conclusions upon 
the subject. Who believes that the State of Massachusetts 
would have, on the small extent of 7,500 square miles, one 
million of population ; that her real estate would, in 1850, 
have been valued at $349,129,932, but for her manufactures, 
which, at that time, gave employment to 165,938 of her peo- 
ple, and her railroads penetrating into every part and por- 
tion of the State? In consequence of the demand for the 
necessaries of life, created by this aggregation of people, 
engaged in manufacturing, internal improvements, and the 
various pursuits incidental to and dependent upon them, the 
Massachusetts farmer will spend three hundred dollars in 
removing the rock and stones from a single acre of land, in 
order to cultivate it, and finds it a profitable investment. 

Reasoning, from cause to effect, of the future by the past, 
it will be easy to demonstrate the consequences of an exten- 
sive system of manufactures and internal improvements in 
the South, not only upon our own section of the Union, but 
upon the North and also upon Europe. 

As in the northern States, manufacturing towns and 
villages would spring up on all our streams capable of run- 
ning a mill; employment wonld be given to millions of 
operatives, cities would grow up at the termini of our rail- 
roads, and every depot would become a considerable town or 
village; hundreds of other occupations and pursuits would 
result, giving profitable employment. These things would 
again act upon the agricultural interests of the country, by 
affording a demand for the necessaries of life, and a home 
market for our great staples, and the facilities for cheap and 
re ve transportation; the products of the farmer and the 
value of real estate would be immensely increased. 

Our commerce would undergo a perfect revolution. We 
now export the raw material, which is manufactured in New 
England and Europe, and enters into the clothing of a large 
proportion of the world. We would then export the manu- 
factured fabric, having in our own hands a complete mono- 
at We now furnish two-thirds of the exports of the 

nited States, and have permitted northern capitalists, fac- 
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tors, and brokers to subject us to tribute, in forcing those 
exports through their hands, instead of allowing them to 
pursue a direct and natural course. Our exports form the 
basis of two-thirds of the imports of the Union, which are 
landed in northern cities, and enriching them at our expense. 
We would, then, by exporting the manufactured article, and 
manufacturing a large amount of what we now import, re- 
deem ourselves from our present vassalage and thraldom. 

The millions now paid by the importing merchant by way 
of tariff, and which is repaid to him with a per cent. by the 
southern consumer, would be cut off, and cease to be an ever- 
lasting drain upon the currency of the South. 

The tide of European emigration would be diverted from 
the North to the South, and the millions of money and 
thousands of operatives now annually arriving there would 
be invested and employed here. 

Let the South but adopt a system of manufactures and in- 
ternal improvements to the extent which her interests require, 
her danger demands, and her ability is able to accomplish, 
and in a few years northern fanaticism and abolitionism may 
rave, gnash their teeth, and howl in vain. 

The effects upon the North would be equally striking. 
The South can manufacture cheaper than the North, as we 
design to show hereafter. We would then produce those 
articles of home consumption which she now sends us. 
Southern manufactures would be able to enter the markets oi 
the world, and undersell those of New England and Great 
Britain; and that fact once demonstrated, the increase of our 
production would be commensurate with the wants of the 
world. The millions which the North annually receives 
from the South would be cut off. She would no longer be 
able to levy tribute upon us. 

The whole revenues of our government now paid by the 
southern consumer, but collected and disbursed at the North, 
would be levied more justly and distributed more equally. 

Let northern folly, bigotry, and intolerance drive the 
foreign emigrant, thé naturalized citizen, and the Roman 
Catholic from amongst them, it is the true policy of the South 
to receive them, granting them all the privileges extended to 
them by the Constitution and laws of our country. They 
will swell our population and increase our ability to defend 
ourselves against abolitionism and freesoilism, which are but 
the correlatives of northern know-nothingism. 

The effects upon Europe, and particularly upon Great 
Britain, would be equally striking. Our northern manufac- 
turers are now able to enter into the markets of the world 
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and undersell those of Great Britain. The southern manu- 
facturer could do it with more ease. In time, instead of 
shipping three millions of bales of cotton to Europe to supply 
her manufactures, we would ship that amount of fabrics. 
Our facilities for manufacturing cheaper would enable us to 
undersell and monopolize the market; this would draw the 
European operatives here, who could not be as profitably em- 
ployed there. The consequences to European, and particu- 
larly to British manufacturers, can easily be perceived; they 
would be crippled, if not prostrated. 

None are more sensible of these facts than British states- 
men. They are fully advised of the consequences to British 
manufactures and to the British empire that would result 
from the establishment of a sufficient amount of manufac- 
tures in the United States to supply the markets of the world. 
Theirs would have to go down, and with it their empire. It 
is the decree of fate, and as certain as truth. Her national 
debt may bind her capitalists to her government, but it is 
her manufactures that give investment to a larger amount of 
capital and quiets the slumbering voleano by giving em- 
ployment and bread and clothing to the masses of her 
population. 

As an evidence of the views of British statesmen upon 
this subject, we need but refer to their position in regard to 
know-nothingism and abolitionism. True to the instincts of 
interests, their sympathies are with both the kncw-nothing 
and the abolitionist; with the know-nothings, because, if 
their principles could be established as the policy of our 
government, the thousands of laborers and the millions of 
money which annually leave Europe for this country, weak- 
ening the former and strengthing the latter, and at the same 
time weakening the devotion of the masses to the depotisms 
of the Old World, by furnishing them with a correct know- 
ledge of the free institutions of the New, would be cut off, 
and our growth’ correspondingly impeded. Our ability to 
compete with Great Britain in both commerce and manu- 
factures is dependent upon the increase of our population and 
wealth. If a policy should be adopted by our country which 
would drive from us all the accessions which we receive from 
emigration, the alarms of Great Britain, which have been 
excited by our rapid strides to giant greatness, would, in a 
degree, be quieted. 

The causes for British sympathy with abolitionism are 
still more papable. It has been demonstrated by actual ex- 
periment that the people of the United States can manufac- 
ture cheaper than those of Great Britain; they have been 
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able to enter the markets of the world and undersell them. 
The prosperity of the manufacturing establishments of the 
latter is dependent upon restricting the former. The raw 
material to both is supplied by the products of the South. 
While the Union lasts, the cost of cotton will be less in 
Lowell than in Manchester. 

But could the spirit of abolitionism be so generally ex- 
cited at the North to such a phrensy as to sever the Union, 
with all the consequent bitterness, heart-burnings, border 
wars, and bloodshed, the case would be different. The North 
and the South would then be independent nations and foreign 
countries to each other. Great Britain, by taking advantage 
of the state of excitement existing between them, would be 
able to form commercial treaties with the latter to the preju- 
dice of the former, like that which she proposed to Texas to 
prevent her annexation to the Union, which would give her 
complete control of the cotton grown at the South, and 
would supply her with the manufactures which she now re- 
ceives from the North. This would give to Great Britain a 
monopoly of the trade of the world, by breaking down her 
only rival. The national and commercial power of the 
United States would be annihilated. Despotisms would no 
longer dread the influence of her example. Slavery would 
not be abolished; cotton would still be grown at the South, 
but for the benefit of British capitalists and British manu- 
facturers. These are the causes of British sympathy with 
northern abolitionism. It is not intended to free the slave, 
but to destroy the northern manufacturer. 

Northern fanaticism cannot see these things—we of the 
South can. It is, then, our true policy to place ourselves in 
such a situation as will enable us, let events be as they may, 
to be alike independent of both. 


OPIUM—CAN WE COMPETE WITH THE EAST IN ITS PRODUCTION? 


The species of poppy cultivated in the East, for the sake 
of its sap, (opium,) is the so-called garden poppy, or ‘‘papa- 
ver somniferum,’’ of which there are two kinds—the common 
white and the common black poppy—both considered equally 
rich in sap. The pods of the white poppy are larger, whereas 
the black is more abundant in seeds; but then its oil is infe- 
rior to that of the former. The black poppy contains more 
morphine and the white more narcotine; then again the white 
poppy, with round or compressed pods, contains less morphine 
still than the one with oval pods. The poppy with brownish 
purple flowers is said to contain the most morphine. The 
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poppy with filled blossoms, however, is not so rich in sap as 
the one with simple blossoms. The poppy is called in Arabic 
‘‘Aboo rumm,’’ the meaning of the Latin ‘‘somnifera,’’ and 
its dried sap ‘‘Affioon,’’ a sound which shows the origin of 
the word opium. This eed was known to the ancients 
2,000 years ago, and it is estimated that four hundred mil- 
lions of souls are addicted to its use in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Gueira, in his ‘“‘Opera Medica, ’’says: ‘Opium 
is undoubtedly the most important and valuable remedy. 
We have for other medicines one or more substitutes, but for 
opium we have none—at least in the large majority of cases 
in which its peculiar and beneficial influence is regarded.’’ 
In England the consumption of opium has doubled in these 
last twenty years; it amounts now to about 50,000 pounds 
per annum, and is increasing still. 

The poppy suffers nothing | from insects, and its flowers give 
rich food to the bees. The oil of the white poppy is consid- 
ered the best, after the olive oil, in Kurope. The poppy wants 
calm, warmth and a loose soil; manure agrees with it on the 
best of lands. A subsoil of clay is hindering to its growth. 
The poppy thrives well after the fallow products, which leave 
a clear soil, such as truffle, cabbage and potatoes, and on a 
rich soil it may also be cultivated in continuance. After the 
poppy crop, a crop of barley can be raised the same year. 

t does not agree with the poppy, and a rain of two days’ 
duration will spoil the whole opium crop. The best opium 
produced in Asia Minor is cultivated on the elevated plain in 
the vicinity of the town of Kara Hissar. The soil of this 
plain is of volcanic nature, belonging to the trachytic forma- 
tion. During three months this plain is covered with snow, 
mostly every winter, and the great heat then comes, but after 
the opium crop. 

In the districts of Benares and Behai, in the valley of the 
Ganges, the poppy is sown in November, in Upper Egypt in 
January, and in Lower Egypt at the time of the spring 
equinox. The soil must be ploughed and harrowed carefully 
before the poppy can be sown; also the application of pulver- 
ized manure (guano) is recommended. ‘To an acre but two 
pounds of seeds are required, which are mixed with earth, in 
order to throw them thin and regularly enough. As soon as 
the seeds spring up they must be rooted out carefully, and 
when the young poppies stand too close they are thinned, so 
that every plant has about nine square inches room and an 
easy access to facilitate the collection of the sap. This is 
done when the plant has reached the height of two or three 
inches; better not too early, in order not to disturb it in its 
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growth. The wider the plants stand apart, the more cap- 
sules they thrive; yet this must not be carried too far, espe- 
cially on a loose ground, because the plants would then be 
exposed to be laid down by the winds. The poppy cannot be 
transplanted. A month after the sowing the ground is hoed, 
and as soon as the blossoms show the earth round the plant 
is heaped up, which must be done in dry weather. No pains 
should be spared in the tillage of the soil, as they will be 
amply repaid by the increase, and the improvement too, of 
the sap of the plants. 

The poppy plant throws out from four to six and more 
pods; half, and often the two-thirds of them, are cut off, and 
only the first heads or two, as being the largest, are left. 
After the fall of the blossoms, when the capsules or pods are 
filled with sap and have attained their normal size—yet before 
they harden and begin to turn yellow—horizontal incisions 
are made with an instrument composed of four or five blades 
united and shaped so that the rind of the pods cannot be cut 
through by this operation. Pereira says, ‘‘a few days after 
the flower has fallen, men and women repair to the fields and 
cut the heads of the poppy horizontally, taking care that the 
incisions do not penetrate the internal cavity of the shell. A 
white substance immediately flows out and collects in tears 
on the edge of the cuts. In this state the field is left for 24 
hours, and on the following day the opium is collected by 
large blunt knives. Each head furnishes opium once only, 
and that to an extent of but a few grains.’’ According to 
Dr. Landerer, who got his information from some people of 
Magnesia in Asia Minor, one incision only at once is made 
early in the morning with the said instrument, and in the 
evening already the sap is scraped off with a thin iron scraper. 
This operation is continued till the capsules are covered with 
cuts, which may require seven or eight days. According to 
another, but anonymous authority, the bleeding in two days 
only, as it is said to be the case in India; but as I was told 
in Alexandria, (Egypt,) the pods but once are sapped length- 
wise in the twilight of evening, and only four or five days 
after this operation the sap is collected. This proceeding 
seems very probable, inasmuch as the sap hardens quickly 
and is not liable to drop to the ground. Dry winds and dew 
are contributing to a copious flow, and also to the better 
quality of the sap. 

When the pods give no more sap they are cut off and dried 
for the seeds and the oil they contain ; but for sowing, these 
seeds are of no value, because the plants they produce are 
weak, poor in sap, and of bad quality also; therefore the 
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seeds for sowing must be taken from unhurt pods. To this 
purpose large capsules of orange shape are selected, which 
are dried in the shade, then filed on strings by the stems and 
hung up in a dry room, with not too much draught, when 
they remain unopened till seed time. Seeds of the last year 
are preferred to such of the year before. 

In Turkey, immediately after the pods are removed, also 
the stems and leaves are collected and well boiled in water 
on the spot. The decoction without being strained is poured 
off into pans along with the sap of the pods, boiled down to 
the consistency of pitch, formed into loaves of about one 

und weight and wrapped into poppy leaves to keep them 
rom sticking together. The decoction of the plant is said 
to contain as much morphine as the sap of the pods; still 
the ‘‘ Theriakees,’’ (Turkish opium eaters, ) who of course must 
be connoisseurs, prefer the latier, that is to say, the opium 
in drops. One day’s ripening too much will greatly diminish 
the content of morphine in the sap of the pods, and probably 
also of the whole plant; the sooner therefore the incisions 
are made, and the quicker the operation is ended, the better 
the opium, i. e. the greater its content in morphine will be. 

Smyrna opium, as above stated, composed both of the sap 
obtained by incisions and the decoction of the plant, contains 
in the mercantile quality about 9 per cent. of morphine only, 
while the sap of the pods is said to contain as much as 15 
per cent. The composition consists of about one-third of 
sap and two-thirds of the decoction ; also the latter cannot 
contain over 6 per cent. of morphine, which shows the fallacy 
of the above statement. 

The seeds of the injured pods are used for oil; the oil- 
cakes are much liked by the cattle, and the stems and leaves 
may be used as manure or fuel; their ashes contain much 
alkaline matter. 

A gentleman farmer at Winslow, (England,) in 1821, made 
an experiment with the poppy on 44 acres of land, which 
gave the following result: 60 pounds of dried opium, 71} 
gallons of oil and the oil-cakes. Of the stems and the 
leaves this experimenter made no use. At about the same 
time a similar experiment was made in Erfurt, (Germany,) 
the result of which was the average gain of one gran (480 
grans to the ounce) of opium from every pod. Calculating 
9 square inches land for and two poppy heads on every 
plant, the result of this latter experiment coincides very near 
with the above. This bad result is not to be wondered at, 
but rather the funny idea of the European schemers in their 
wet and changeable climate to enter into competition with 
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the producers of opium in the sunny climes of the east. Are 
the grains mentioned by Dr. Pereira a different indication of 
weight as the ‘‘ gran’’ of the German experimenter ? 

Some twenty years ago an attempt to produce opium has 
also been made by a Dr. Webster Lewis of Lewisburg, York 
county, Pennsylvania, who informs the public, through the 
Medical Recorder of 1834, that after many unsuccessful ex- 
periments he has fallen on a mode of cultivation both easy 
and profitable, and that good poppy seeds might be had from 
him. Notwithstanding the discoveries of this gentleman, 
Smyrna opium continues to be imported still, and its value 
rose these last three years from $44 to $54, according to the 
last New York price current. This shows that Pennsylvania 
is not better situated, or rather is as ill favored by nature, for 
the production of opium than either England, Germany, or 
France. In old Europe the poppy attains but three and a 
half to four feet high, and the pods the size of an hen’s egg; 
whereas in a more congenial climate the plant reaches ten 
feet, and the pods the size of a big man’s fist; also the sap 
is more abundant. Considering this, the fact will not be 
found astonishing that an acre of poppies in the east produces 
a ee 130 pounds of mercantile opium of 9 per cent. of mor- 
phine. 

Unfortunately the fact is not so generally known and con- 
sidered as it ought to be, that China receives from us in 
exchange of its tea up to two-thirds in silver and but one- 
third in manufactures, ginseng, and a trifle in Turkish opium, 
imported from Smyrna. I say a trifle in regard to the thirty 
millions of dollars worth of this drug imported annually into 
China from the British dominions in India. 

Five years ago I first started the idea to introduce the 
cultivation of the poppy in California, in the Memphis Eagle, 
and in De Bow’s Review in New Orleans, but the excitement 
prevailing then about the California diggins left my publica- 
tions unnoticed. An article published in the Bombay Times 
of the 20th of June, 1853, which came to my notice during 
my recent sojourn in Egypt, awakened anew the idea in me, 
so I tried several times by correspondence to draw the atten- 
tion of some friends in the States to this important matter, 
but, alas! to no avail. Cuba excitement, cholera, and poli- 
tics, kept them from entering on my plan, to which for the 
rest certain informations were wanted, which only verbally 
can be given. 

The newspaper article in question here is headed as follows: 
‘Rough draught of a petition to Parliament from the Euro- 
pean community in Bombay, unto the Honorable the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled,”’ 
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and the paragraph four, concerning the opium monopoly, 
says: ‘‘ Your petitioners would point to the acknowledged 
fact of the utter want of public thoroughfares of any descrip- 
tion, and the deficiency in the means of communications and 
transport betwixt one part of the country and another. The 
same circumstances that affect the progress of industry and 
interest of trade equally affect the revenues of the country, 
which from 1841 to 1850 were never once able to meet the 
public charges, and which hang on such a precarious tenure, 
that were the Chinese government to sanction the production 
of opium within the empire, or the Americans to settle them- 
selves anywhere in the east where the poppy might be grown, 
three millions of pounds sterling would be swept from our reve- 
nues at once.’’ 

Happily it needs no new settlement at all to carry into 
effect this wise suggestion—‘‘de nos amis les ennemis.’’ 
Climate and soil in the vicinity of St. Diego, California, are 
highly propitious to the production of opium, better, I dare 
say, than any part of Asia Minor; and the Pueblo Indians, 
under proper direction, are as well qualified as the Fella- 
heens, Osmanlees, and Hindoos of the eastern hemisphere, 
to attend to this new but, as I have shown also, easy cultiva- 
tion; so much more, as it wants neither chemical nor 
mechanical skill to the production of opium, as it is the case 
with sugar, indigo, cotton, and the like. In the vicinity of 
St. Diego, land, labor, and chattle are at normal prices, yet 
unaltered by gold excitement or immigration. Any amount 
of opium produced there would find a ready and very com- 
modious market in the neighboring State, St. Francisco, 
whose population contain a very large number of Chinamen, 
and whose commercial relations with Japan and China, are 
improving daily. 

According to good information collected in Smyrna and 
Alexandria, the cost of production of one pound of opium in 
Egypt is 60 cents, and in Anatoly 75 cents, the climate and 
soil of this latter country being less propitious as in the Nile 
valley. In British India opium is still a monopoly of govern- 
ment; the leaseholders of certain districts are bound to pro- 
duce and to deliver annually a given quantity of this drug to 
the East India Company, at the fixed price of $150 the chest 
of 140 pounds. This price, of course, leaves a small remune- 
ration to the producer. This traffic amounts to about 50,000 
chests a year, and the prices obtained in the residencies vary 
from 500 to 700 dollars the chest, according to quality and 
demand. The cost of superintending and collecting this im- 
portant revenue absorbs near one and a half millions of pounds. 
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From the preceding it may safely be concluded that the 
price of one dollar the pound of opiwm may be considered the 
highest term of production of the drug in California, and 
dollars the lowest price to be expected for it in the San Fran- 
cisco market. 

The British are studying incessantly how to render them- 
selves independent of our cotton, and how to reduce its value 
by an increased production of this staple in foreign parts, and 
especially so in their Indian provinces of Cutch and Guzurat, 
in Port Natal and elsewhere. They are quite unapprehen- 
sive of a retaliation on this score, and which the Americans 
so easily might exercise upon a very tender part of their 
rival’s commercial vitality in the way indicated here. It is 
not three but four and a half millions of pounds sterling, as 
shown before, which John Company would lose by the loss of 
the fruits of her last and only monopoly, and God knows if 
the British could go on misruling India as they do without 
these millions! The cultivation of opium on the Pacific 
shores very likely would create a commercial revolution in 
the east, the sequel of which can be but of good to the Uni- 
ted States’ trade and industry and mischievous to the proud 
rulers of the east. 

China receives annually above 200,000 bales of cotton from 
British India; also all the long staple cotton produced in 
Spanish Manilla goes to the same market. Why should 
American planters, settled in free California, and assisted by 
all the modern improvements in the tillage of the soil and 
the ginning of the cotton, not be able to outstrip, in the cheap 

roductions of the staple, the lazy and ignorant Creole Span- 
iards and Hindoos, who, besides, are kept down by taxes and 
misrule of their despotic rulers? Also the drying of grapes 
and figs might become very profitable industry in the south- 
ern part of the State of Oalifornia, as well in consideration 
of the heavy protectionary duty on the same, as also in con- 
sideration of the great expenses and the corruption occasioned 
by the long voyage their foreign fruits have to undergo from 
the Mediterranean round Cape Horn to the Pacific coast. 
Now that the usefulness of the camel on our south-western 
frontier has been acknowledged by government, the proposi- 
tion to import in the same time some camels from Smyrna or 
Alexandria, along with the date palm, the fig, the olive, the 
sesam and the poppy seed, will, t expect, no more be scoffed 
at, as it was the case when J first started this idea in the sum- 
mer of 1849, in the National Intelligencer, the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and the St. Louis Western Review. 
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The connexion between ignorance and crime is so well un- 
derstood that it amounts to an axiom to assert, that the uni- 
versal diffusion of education in a community is highlv favor- 
able to its advancement in morals. The general importance 
of education is sufficiently appreciated among us, and we are 
by no means in want of well-endowed institutions of learning. 
The question is, whether we are using these means judi- 
ciously? An important inquiry, this, for the welfare of the 
rising generation. 

Education, viewed in all its aspects, is a vast, a momentous 
interest, to be contemplated, advanced, fostered. Especially — 
in its practical bearing upon the creative energies, the in- 
dustrial progress of a community, does it demand imperatively 
the attentive consideration of all classes of citizens, profes- 
sional, mechanical, and all, without exception. Let the 
people be educated, practically educated, and the country is 
safe. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the youth- 
ful mind being tra ined under home ae? and the impera- 
tive duty which devolves on those having the guardianship 
of their progress, to cherish and give preference to owr own in- 
stitutions of learning and native instructors. The neglect of 
this duty has, in times past, been carried to an alarming ex- 
tent; and its effects are often perceived in the fostering of 
unnatural prejudices, which are seldom uprooted, even after 
the youth has grown up to manhood. Even where a child 
has been taught the elements of his education at one of our 
own primary schools, the very text books put into his hands 
are calculated to impress him with the idea that he must go 
abroad to ‘‘ finish his studies.’’ 

We acknowledge, with mortification and shame, that, 
blessed as we are as a people, with abundant resources for 
improving our standard of education and literature, we re- 
main, in spite of all the efforts which have been hitherto put 
forth to remove the stigma, far in the back ground of our 
cotemporaries in availing ourselves of the means at our dis- 

sal. In all that pertains to the encouragement of home 
industry, we have the requisite materia], and are beginning 
to exhibit, more and more, every day, the proper spirit. In 
the fostering of a home literature we have made but slight 
advance. orthern periodicals and newspapers innumerable 
still find their main support among the people, whose every 

effort at improvement it is their delight to decry; whose oc- 
casional essays to excel not one of them has ever deigned to 
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encourage; whose institutions it is their daily aim to bring 
into odium and disrepute. We invite this by taking them 
freely to our bosoms, making them regular, acceptable, and 
anxiously looked for visitors to our family circles and libra- 
ries. And this, on the plea that they are furnished to us 
cheaper and on a larger scale than our own! Cheaper! Aye, 
if the price of our reputation, our property, and our inde- 
pendence, bartered for the trash they give us, can be called 
a cheaper bargain than we can make at our own doors, we 
yield the point. But we get more for the value of our sub- 
scription money! More what? More trash, more abuse, 
more reports of anti-slavery conventions, of anti-Sabbath, 
anti-matrimony, and anti-everything in general, mass meet- 
ings; more fulsome prospectuses of more new literary specu- 
lations of the same character, and a few more inches of print- 
ing paper! 

It is trne that we are not yet prepared to come into imme- 
diate competition with northern publishers, in the various 
arts and tricks of trade, by which they succeed in imposing 
upon the gullability of their southern patrons and the ‘‘read- 
ing community’ generally. Through their machinations, it 
is true, they have hitherto enjoyed a monopoly in our own 
market. It is an acknowledged fact, that northern publica- 
tions are, in a large measure, indebted for their extensive 
circulation to southern patronage. Go into any little vil- 
lage in our southern country, and you will find, in almost 
every log-house in its vicinity, one or other of the multitude 
of ladies’ fashion books, published in the northern cities, 
or a great mammoth sheet purporting to be a family journal 
of useful reading, which, from its immense circulation in 
the southern and western States, the publishers are enabled 
to issue at a very moderate rate of subscription. One of 
these journals, not long ago, put forth a highly offensive 
tirade against the south, for which it has been severely cas- 
tigated by a respectable portion of the press. And yet, this 
family paper, with many others of its class, is reaping a 
harvest of wealth for its proprietors, while periodicals, de- 
voted mainly to the vindication of southern interests, like 
the Southern Quarterly Review, Southern Literary Messenger, 
De Bow’s Review, and many others in various branches of 
literature and science, continue to be neglected by many who . 
should be their most prompt patrons and advocates. Is this 
state of things to last? Or is the progress of the anti- 
slavery sentiment at the north destined to work out a slow 
but permanent change in the prospects of southern litera- 
ture? We hope, the latter. 
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We want a few large publishing houses at the south, from 
which may be sent forth, not only reviews and magazines, 
but books in every department of education. Our school 
books, especially, should be written, prepared and published by 
southern men. Who more capable of moulding the opinions 
and instilling proper principles into the minds of youth than 
such as recognize the same interests and feelings with their 
fathers and brothers—those who have been brought up in 
the same community, and understand best the many little 
peculiarities of disposition, of domestic education, &c., of 
which strangers know nothing? Yet, where do we procure 
almost every school book that has ever been in use since the 
days when our grand-parents took their first lessons in spell- 
ing? From the north. Whence do these numerous, offi- 
cious and sociable pedlars of Peter Parley’s Pictorial Histo- 
ries of the United States, and the inexpressible horrors of 
slavery and slave holders, hail? From New York and Bos- 
ton, or perchance a little “‘ further down east.’’ Who are 
their principal patrons? Southern parents and teachers; or 
they would not visit us so often, and stay so long when they 
come. And who are to receive the benefits of the precious 
instructions which these abolition treatises impart? South- 
ern boys and girls—the children of southern planters and 
slave owners, who read the interesting tales of their fathers’ 
‘‘cruelty and oppression”’ towards ‘‘the unfortunate victim 
of bondage,’’ and wonder whether all is true that these ami- 
able ‘‘ writers for little boys and girls’’ say of them. 

The ‘‘ English Reader’’ is one of our oldest collections of 
school-boy oratory. There are some good selections in it. 
The topics which it embraces are generally chaste, impressive 
and patriotic. Many of the sentiments contained in it are, 
in a general sense, such as we would desire to see impressed 
upon the understandings of American youth. ‘‘Lovell’s 
United States Speaker,’’ the ‘‘ National Reader,’’ the ‘‘Young 
Ladies’ Reader,’’ ‘‘Columbian Orator,’’ ‘‘Scott’s Lessons,’’ 
the ‘‘ Village Reader,’’ and numerous others, have been used 
for years, and are all, in some respects, valuable compilations. 
We apprehend, however, there are few parents or teachers 
who are familiar with the whole of their contents, or they 
would demand expurged editions for the use of their children. 
The sickly sentimentality of the poet Cowper, whose ear be- 
came so ‘‘pained,’’ and his soul ‘‘sick with every day’s report 
of wrong and outrage,’’ that it made him cry out in agony 
for ‘‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,’’ where he might com- 
mune with howling wolves and panthers on the blessings of 
liberty, (?) stamps its infectious poison upon many of the 
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pages of these works. Hear his wailings on this distressing 
theme : 
‘*Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 

As human natures’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man? And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush 

And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while asleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No; dear as freedom iz, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation priz’d above all price ; 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home, (?) then why abroad? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d. 
Slaves cannot breathe in land ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire : that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.’ 


From the American First Class Book, page 185, we quote 
another more modern sentiment, which bears no less higher 
authority than the name of the great Massachusetts states- 
man, Mr. Webster: 

“That ocean which seems to wave with a gentle magnifi- 
cence, to waft the burdens of an honest commerce, and to 
roll its treasures with a conscious pride; that ocean which 
hardy industry regards, even when the winds have ruffled its 
surface, as a field of grateful toil ; what is it to the victim of 
this oppression when he is brought to its shores, and looks 
forth upon it for the first time, from beneath chains, and 
bleeding with stripes? What is it to him but a wide-spread 
Le of suffering, anguish and death? Nor do the skies 
smile longer; nor is the air fragrant to him. The sun is 
cast down from heaven. An inhuman and cursed traffic has 
cut him off in his manhood, or in his youth, from every en- 
joyment belonging to his being, and every blessing which 
his Creator intended for him.’’ 

In Mr. Habersham’s periodical, ‘‘ The Self-Instructor,’’ is 
an engraving, which illustrating forcibly, as it does, the 
contrasts of slavery in this country and Europe, is by no 
means the least interesting feature of that publication. It 
represents an interview between a negro woman, a ‘‘slave,’’(?) 
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and a newly landed Irish emigrant, suffering under want and 
disease. The following conversation ensues: 


Dinah, ‘‘ Poor white ’oman! you sick?’’ 

Emigrant. ‘‘ Poor and sick both.’’ 

Dinah. “ You run ’way from you mossa?”’ 

Emigrant. ‘*I haven’t any master. I’m free.”’ 

Dinah. ‘‘Free! What use ob be free uf you can’t get 
nuffin to eat. I sorry for you, for true. I aint got no money, 
but I got plenty o’ tater—here one.”’ 

Here is a commentary upon abolition folly. The ‘poor 
black slave,’’ not with pocket full of money, it is true, but 
blessed with an abnndance of comfortable clothing and good 
wholesome daily food, holding out her hand in charity to save 
from starvation a poor white, free, and independent citizen, 
with no ‘*mossa’’ to take care of her, and “‘nuffin to eat.’’ 
The one, a slave to appetite, to pleasure, working, like her 
betters, from sunrise to sunset, and, unlike many of them, 
who sometimes work from daylight to daylight, fulfilling a 
simple allotted task, and then, free from cares of business, 
and the harassing anxieties of getting money and raisin 
money, with no ‘“‘family expenses’’ account to post up, an 
no six months’ ‘‘small bills’ to settle, no notes in bank to 
try to get renewed, no city and State taxes to pay, and no 
militia or jury duty to perform on pain of the ‘‘penalty of 
the law,’’ retiring to a warm bed almost inside of the bars of 
the parlor grate, to snore away until next morning to un- 
wakeable oblivion, with no danger ahead save the risk of 
going into a dropsy from oversleep and gormandizing. The 
other, heavily laden with all the inestimable and inalienable 
rights and titles which freedom confers upon her votaries, 
burdened with most of the privileges and responsibilities we 
have enumerated, without any earthly means of sustaining 
them, sick, hungry, half naked and desolate, holding out the 
supplicating hand to grasp a cold “‘tater,’’ the free will offer- 
ing, from her culinary resources, of a ‘‘poor nigger in o 
pression and bondage, placed under a taskmaster,’’ and on 
a few moments ago fast asleep over her hoe, while the ‘‘ task- 
master’’ was amusing himself in shooting crows out of the 
corn-field, or dining with his neighbors at the club. Truly 
there are two kinds of slavery in the world, between which 
some future lexicographer will do the world an essential ser- 
vice in wnsynonymizing, (if we may be allowed to coin a word 
in the absence of one to sut,) viz: that which belongs to the 
well-fed slave of appetite, who has nothing to do between 
working hours but to eat and sleep, and that which is the sad 
lot of the hungry, sick, and destitute sons and daughters o 
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‘* Freedom,’’ who have no use for appetites, and are glad to 
accept of a miserable cold potato from a poor negro to save 
them from starvation. 

A northern paper informs us that at a meeting of the 
American Anti-slavery Society at Philadelphia, a minister 
from New Bedford said, that when proclamation was made to 
pray for those who were dying from cholera in the south, he 
prayed that day, but his prayer was, ‘‘Good God, Thou hast 
commenced Thy good work; go on and exterminate the slave 
owner !”” 

If this self-righteous scribe, who feels so proud that he is 
‘‘not as other men are,’’ had just opened his Bible, before 
making that very kind and Christian prayer, and turned to 
the 23d chapter of St. Matthew, he might have come across a 
verse very similar to this: ‘‘ Wo unto you, Scribes and Phar- 
isees, hypocrites! for ye devour widow’s houses, and, for a 
pretence, make long prayers; therefore, ye shall receive the 
greater damnation.’’ And again: ‘‘Wo unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith.” * * * ‘Ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness.’’ ‘‘ Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how shall ye escape the’’ 
But we will spare the feelings of the tender hearted 
parson, who, by this time, must recognize himself as the ori- 
ginal of the portrait we have given of the blind Pharisee, 
who, with pious horror, strains at the bare idea of owning a 
slave, and at the same breath swallows the owner whole at 
one gulp. 

Peter Parley’s ‘‘ Pictorial History of the United States’’ 
devotes an instructive chapter to the history of slavery in the 
country, and the very benevolent and painfully philanthropic 
efforts of those who first introduced it to prevent its further 
extension southward after they had pocketed the profits of 
their own enterprising exertions.—See page 220. 

‘*The history of slavery in these States is at once curious 
and instructive. The royal ordinances of Spain, according 
to Bancroft, authorized negro slavery in America as early as 
1501. In 1503, there were such numbers of Africans in the 
island of Hispaniola, that Ovando, the Spanish governor,,. 
entreated the king that their importation might be no longer 
permitted. 

‘“‘The first slaves brought to the United States were: 
landed from a Dutch vessel at Jamestown, about the year 
1619. They were twenty in number. In 1645, a ship. 
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belonging to John Keyser and James Smith, sailed for 
Guinea, to trade for negroes; but a cry was raised against 
them that they were malefactors and murderers. 

“Tt is true that the articles of the early New England 
confederacy class Saree ef among the spoils of war. The 
remnant of the uod Indians in Connecticut, the captive 
Indians made by Waldron i in New Hampshire, a remnant of 
the tribe of Annawon, and even the orphan children of King 
Philip, were all enslaved. In Virginia and Carolina, for 
one hundred years, the Indian tribes were not secure against 
the kidnapper. 

‘*But, however ready the public mind was to connive at 
the slavery of the Indian tribes, the importation of African 
slaves to Massachusetts was early regarded as an offence 
against God and man, and the slave trade was at length 
forbidden under the penalty of death. In 1645, a negro, 
who had been enslaved near Portsmouth, was demanded, by 
the general court of Massachusetts, that he might be sent 
back to Africa. 

‘‘For many years, the Dutch were the principal means of 
bringing slaves to Virginia; but at length others became 
involved in the traffic, and they were introduced, in spite of 
the laws, into all the colonies. The assembly of Maryland 
even passed an act, in 1671, for ‘encouraging the importa- 
tion of negroes and slaves.’ 

‘In 1701, the ‘Guinea Company,’ for transporting slaves 
into the Spanish settlements of America, was established. 
But the same year, the representatives of Boston were 
instructed to promote the custom of bringing white servants 
into the colony, in order to put a period to negro slavery. 
In 1703, in addition to former laws, Massachusetts imposed 
a heavy duty on every negro imported. 

‘‘Attempts were also made in Virginia, as early as 1699, 
to check the slave trade, by the imposition of heavy duties. 
It was not, however, till 1778, that Virginia abolished the 
traffic in slaves by positive enactment. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and the other States, followed the 
example soon afterwards. 

‘‘But, though the traffic was prohibited, the slaves 
increased rapidly, not only by a natural progress, but in 
various other ways. In 1723, the slaves in South Carolina, 
consisting chiefly of negroes, amounted to eighteen thousand, 
the whites being only fourteen thousand. In 1784, the 
whole number in the Union was six hundred thousand; and, 
though the third Congress prohibited the slave trade 
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altogether, they have continued to increase, till the whole 
number is but little short of three millions. 

‘In 1740, the legislature of South Carolina passed an act, 
‘that whosoever shall teach or cause any slave or slaves to 
write, or shall use or employ any slave as a scribe, in any 
manner of writing whatsoever, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds sterling,’ in ‘current 
money.’ Laws of a similar kind were subsequently passed 
in other colonies. 

**In less than nine months, ending July 21, 1773, no less 
than six thousand four hundred and seventy-one African 
slaves were imported into South Carolina, and nearly all of 
them directly from Africa. But there was a current settin 
the other way shortly afterwards. When the Britis 
evacuated Charleston, in 1782, eight hundred slaves were 
shipped to the West Indies, and it is computed that the 
State lost, during the whole war, in this and other ways, 
about twenty-five thousand. 

‘*Since the beginning of the present century, attempts have 
been made, both by legislation and benevolent effort, to open 
a door to the general manumission of slaves in the United 
States, by establishing colonies in distant parts, especially on 
the western shore of Africa. Others, however, have opposed 
such efforts, and labored with much zeal in behalf of immediate 
and universal emancipation.’’ 

In ‘‘ Mandeville’s Course of Reading,’’ on page 225, will 
be found a lengthy essay, entitled ‘‘ The Existence of Slavery 
inconsistent with our principles and institutions,’’ in which 
all the arts of the most captivating and insinuating pseudo- 
logic are brought into requisition to prove to the credulous 
that an institution recognized and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution is inconsistent with our ‘‘ free institutions ;’’ that is 
to say, with the abolition, infidel, sabbath-breaking, and 
woman’s right’s conventions of the north, whence all out- 
rageous attacks upon the rights and institutions of the south 
invariably emanate. 

On pages 40, 65, and 168 of the ‘‘ National Orator,’’ 
‘The Atrocity of Slavery,’’ ‘‘ The Evils of Slavery,’’ and. 
‘‘The Horrors of the Slave Trade,’’ furnish inexhaustible 
topics for our youthful school-orators, whom we have often 
heard recite them in our schoolboy days with bursts of 
righteous indignation and raving eloquence scarcely sur- 
passed by the great Wilberforce, Pitt, and Sergeant, the 
original authors of these ‘‘ fiery denunciations upon the 
heads of us unfortunate slaveholders.’’ 
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Most of the geographies used in our schools are chiefly dedi- 
cated to the benevolent object of glorifying whatever is pro- 
duced in the northern States, and especially in New England, 
at the expense of the younger sisterhood. Any one, by ex- 
amining ‘‘ Mitchell’s Geography,’’, which, for years past, has 
superseded almost every other treatise on this subject, and 
comparing it carefully with others, may satisfy himself on 
this point. This invidious distinction is especially worthy 
of notice in the descriptions of literary institutions, colleges, 
universities and public libraries throughout the Union. In 
chronicling the resources of the southern States, reference to 
their provision for popular education is either studiously 
omitted, or else bestowed in so superficial a manner, without 
comment of any kind, as to leave the impression that the 
few which are considered worthy of being named in passing, 
have never attained the smallest celebrity. The New Eng- 
land universities, on the contrary, receive the credit (which, 
far be it from our inclination or intention to withhold from 
them,) of having contributed to the Union many of its most 
distinguished men. We would not detract from the classic 
shades of old Harvard or Yale any portion of that well- 
earned and richly merited reputation which is not only a 
monument of glory to New England, but to our whole coun- 
try; but we must, at the same time, be allowed to claim for 
the south the distinction of having given birth to a very 
large proportion of the great minds which have reflected so 
much honor upon the Alma Mater of their adoption. Like 
every thing else at the north, these institutions have derived 
much of their support and fame from the contributions of our 
own citizens, who, for the false eclat which it brings with it, 
even up to this time, continue to send their children to them, 
to the neglect and disparagement of similar institutions at 
home. 

We would not weary the reader with elaborate statistics to 
prove the fact, which no one who has read a single published 
catalogue of a northern college will undertake to deny. A 
few illustrations which happen to be within our reach at this 
moment will be sufficient for the satisfaction of any who 
have never looked into the calculation. 

A writer in one of the Norfolk papers, directing the public 
attention to the Richmond medical college, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘¢ The statistics of the University of Pennsylvania show that 
not less than 100 Virginia students have been numbered 
among its matriculates every year since 1810. Adding the 
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number attending other northern schools and we may safely 
estimate the average number of Virginians at northern 
medical colleges to be 150. Their average expenses may be 
moderately estimated at $500 each—making an actual expen- 
diture of 375,000, or of $3,150,000 for the whole period, not 
estimating the interest. “Adding to the annual expenditure 
simple interest at the rate of 6 per cent., and the amount will 
be found to be $7,213,500. Compounding the interest and 
we have the startling amount of $13,988,124 sent out of our 
State to the north for medical education alone. 

‘* Just so it has been, and just so it will be, not only in rela- 
tion to medical education, but to everything else, till the 
people of this and the other southern States shall learn that 
they are gaining nothing, but losing much, by not patron- 
izing their own institutions. We give our support to north- 
ern schools, and northern papers, and northern merchants, 
and mechanics and manufacturers, because they are a little 
more celebrated, or because they are less modest than we, in 
trumpeting their own praise; and by so doing, we materially 
cripple the ~forts of home genius, and talent, and enterprize. 
We believe that as thorough a medical education can be re- 
ceived in Richmond as in any northern school, and much 
more practical in relation to the prevalent diseases of the 
south.”’ 

A catalogue of the University of Pennsylvania, dated 
in 1845-6, contains the names of 432 students in the various 
departments. Of these, 265 were from the southern States— 
Virginia contributing 80, North Carolina 55, South Carolina 
19, Georgia 14, Alabama 23, Mississippi 15, and Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Louisiana, the remainder. The 
first named State alone paid’as her proportion nearly one- 
Fifth; the second, exactly one-eighth; and the whole south, 
within a fraction of two-thirds. 

As an offset to this, we find in a catalogue of one of the 
literary societies attached to the South Carolina College, com- 
mencing from the foundation of the society in 1806 up to 1842, 
a list of members, numbering some thousands, in which we 
have searched in vain for the name of a single student from a 
northern State, during a period of thirty-six years! 

The invidious and widely marked distinction thus created 
has been recognized and endorsed by our people to such an 
extent that the northern colleges and schools have acquired 
all their celebrity at the expense of our own; and a youth’s 
education is not considered a ‘‘liberal’’ one, unless he can 
produce a diploma from one of the fashionable seats of classi- 
cal learning in New England. 
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We have already alluded to the importance of cultivating 
and fostering a genuine home literature, and especially of 
encouraging “the publication of southern school books. We 
do not mean books prepared and printed at the north and 
sent here with southern imprints on the title-page. Weare 
for no such hybrid combinations. Let our school books be 
written, prepared and published, as we have said before, by 
southern men! The whole work of editing and issuing from 
the press can be executed as well in Charleston or New 
Orleans as in New York or Boston, and would, if sent forth 
with the fictitious imprint of a publishing house in either of 
these latter cities, find its way to public favor. There can be 
no better evidence than this well-attested fact, that prejudice 
enters largely into the prevailing impression that we have no 
facilities at the south for supplying ourselves with what we 
need in this department of 1 her and enterprise. 

We can confidently say to our friends of the south and 
west, who have anything to do with making books or issuing 
circulars, that they need no longer go north for cheaper or 
better work than they imagine can be procured below Mason 
& Dixon’s line. Our printers are able and willing to work 
with fidelity and dispatch, at barely remunerating prices, 
and it is only the greater demand for labor and wider circu- 
lation of books and newspapers at the north, among a more 
decidedly reading people than we can boast, which places us 
in the background of our brethren there in the matter of 
cheap literature. The better sort of journeymen in our 
southern cities would be ashamed to put their imprint upon 
such abominable specimens of book-work as the shelves of 
our book-stores are deluged with, in closely printed, clumsily 
registered, and trashy pamphlet novels of the day. 

** Charity begins at home,’’ is our motto. It is an old pro- 
verb—as old, probably, as that which teaches the reverse— 
viz: that ‘‘a prophet has no honor in his own country.’” We 
post it up conspicuously, that it may be seen and remembered, 
and acted upon. Let charity, then, begin in the right place— 
at home; give the preference, ceteris paribus, (and even with- 
out this reservation, if necessary,) to your own fellow-citizens 
and neighbors. Let us all learn to be independent—to live 
within ourselves—enjoy such comforts and luxuries as we can 
produce at home, and those which we cannot, go without alto- 
gether. Try the experiment. It will cost a ‘Tittle self-denial, 
and perhaps a little more money, at first, but in the end we 
will be gainers by the speculation. 
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THE TRADE OF THE WEST WITH THE SEABOARD. 


BY EDWARD KENNA OF VIRGINIA. 
Competitors for the Carrying Trade of the West.—There 
are several lines of transportation, from the east to the west, 
competing for the trade and travel of that region: 


First in importance, is the Erie canal, 364 miles in length, 
and before the enlargement, having a carrying capacity of 
1,500,000 tons, cost $7,143,789. 

Second. The Pennsylvania canal, 395 miles in length, 
with a capacity, it is believed, of not over 1,000,000 tons, 
costing, with its railroad connexions, $14,361,320. 

This capacity applies solely to the canal, that of the rail- 
road connexion not being over a sixth part of the canal. 

Third. The James River and Kanawha canal, when com- 

leted, with a capacity of 2,929,680 tons, costing by estimate, 
$15,000,000, and being 483 miles long. 

There is a fourth canal, connecting Lake Erie with the 
Pennsylvania canal, but as it does not in any way compete 
for the trade of the Ohio valley, it will not be noticed further, 
except in its connexion with the lake and Erie canal. 

The railroad competitors, are— 

Fourthly. 'The New York and Erie railroad, 472 miles 
long, connecting New York city with Lake Erie at Dunkirk, 
and there connecting with the Lake Shore railroad, via Erie 
to Cleveland, cost up to 1853, $31,222,834, with a present 
capacity not exceeding 750,000 tons. 

Fifihly. The New York Central railroad from Albany to 
Buffalo, $40 miles, costing up to 1853, $30,563,483, with a 
capacity not greater than the Erie, of 750,000 tons 

Sixthly. The Pennsylvania railroad, 256 miles long, con- 
necting Philadelphia with Pittsburg, and costing $17- 
158,495, 

Seventhly. The Hempfield road, connecting at Greensburgh 
with the Pennsylvania Central, terminating at Wheeling, 
764 miles in length, and costing about $4,0000,000 for a 


single track. 

Highthly. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, from the city 
of Baltimore to Wheeling, a distance of 379 miles, and a 
capacity, it is believed, not exceeding 500,000 tons, cost $34- 
992,733. 

This road also connects with the Ohio river by means of 
the Northwestern Virginia road at Parkersburgh. The 
whole distance from Parkersburgh to Baltimore is 394 miles. 
This branch of the road, as proposed to be equipped, will 
have a capacity of 100,000 tons. 
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The Covington ond Ohio road, estimated cost $10,000,000, 
estimated equipment, $1,400,000, with a capacity at this cost 
of equipment, not exceeding, it is supposed, 200,000 tons, 
distance from Covington to Sandy, the western terminus, 
224 miles. 

Ninthly, and \astly. The Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


In estimating the tonnage of the railroads, it must be re- 
membered, the amounts given constitute the aggregate ton- 
nage, all going over the road east and west; so that one half 
of the amounts given would be the sum due to the western 
trade. 

The Cost of Transportation over the several Routes.—We 
have the fruits of twenty years experience, both in canal 
and railroad transportation, to guide us in forming an opinion 
of the cost of carrying freight on the two modes. Beyond 
doubt nature has furnished the cheapest yet foun1—the ocean. 
Nothing can compete with it; its immeasurable capacity being 
equal to all burdens; the winds, the cheapest of all motive 
power! Next to the ocean are rivers; the cost depending 
on the length of the voyage and capacity of the vessel. 
From rivers we come to canals, of large and small capacity, 
influenced likewise by lifts and lockage; thence to railroads, 
and finally to the ordinary mud or McAdamized road. 

The estimates of cost of transportation, which have been, 
after careful comparison, adopted, are found already made 
by one eminently qualified to make them; a gentleman 
of fine ability, and whose intimate connexion with the 
New York and Erie canal, as well as with the New York 
and Erie railroad, will, if such proof were wanting, free 
them from the suspicion of being made by ‘‘a railroad 
man,”’ or ‘‘a canal’’ or ‘‘a water line man.’’ We refer to 
W. J. McAlpine, esq., late state engineer and surveyor of 
the New York canals, and likewise a leading director in the 
New York and Erie railroad; a gentleman whose recent re- 
ports on the canals of NewYork, made to the legislature of 
that State, and on the New York and Erie railroad, made 
to the stockholders, has thrown a great deal of light on the 
subject of the relative merits of canals and railroads, tending 
to remove prejudice, dispel illusions, and determining with 
great clearness and ability, the true relation of these systems 
to each other. 

Table of cost of transportation per ton per mile, as laid 
down by W. J. McAlpine, esq., State engineer and surveyor 
of the New York canals, January, 1854: 
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Ocean—long voyage - - - 1.0 mill. 
6 short ‘‘ - - - - 2-4 mills 
Lakes—long - - ae 2.0.54 
** short - - - - 3.4 
Rivers—Hudson, and of similar character - 2.5.‘ 
- St. Lawrence and Mississippi - 8.0% 
Tributaries of ‘‘ 7 - 5 told ** 
Canals—Erie enlargement - - ¥ 40 « 
¢ other large, but shorter - - 5.6 « 
ne ordinary size - - - 5.0 * 
" with great lockage - - hig 
Railroads—transporting coal - - 6.10 *¢ 
not for coal, with favorable grades 
and curves - - - 12.5 ‘ 
we steep grades - - - 15025 “* 


These rates of cost, adds Mr, McAlpine, have been arrived 
at with great care; yet, if other persons should entertain 
different opinions in regard thereto, or if errors should be 
found in their application to the different routes, the result 
herein stated cannot be so materially changed as to affect the 
general conclusion. 

In arriving at these general results, it was not deemed ne- 
cessary to regard those fluctuations of trade and commerce 
tending to increase or diminish the cost of transport, which 
are only of a temporary character. 

These estimates of cost have not only the authority of Mr. 
McAlpine’s name for their correctness, but also of Mr. Fisk, 
the present able chief engineer of the Covington and Ohio 
railroad ; also of Messrs. Segar and Morriss—vide the pub- 
lished proceedings uf the White Sulphur railroad convention. 

With a view of saving time and space, we will here antici- 
pate the application of these rates of cost to the Hrie canal 
and New York and Erie railroad. 

The distance from New York city to Albany, 151 miles, by 
Hudson river, thence by canal to Buffalo. By Erie canal is 
363 miles. The cost per ton of freight by this route, at the 





above rates, will be, at 4 mills - : - $2 52 
The distance from Dunkirk to New York city, by way 

of Erie railroad, is 489 miles - - “ ' § 483 
Difference in favor of canal - - - 5 91 


To the cost of the movement, in each of these cases, has 
been added a price per ton which would, on a movement of 
two millions tons per annum, pay the annual cost of main- 
tenance and interest, at 7 per cent., on the cost of the artifi- 
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cial werks through which the several routes pass ; the move- 
ment on the canal being taken at four millions, although its 
full capacity will be equal to seven millions tons. Should the 
trade approach the latter amount, a corresponding deduction 
would ns to be made in the cost of transport. In addition, 
however, to the cost of transport, there has to be added the 
charges of the forwarders, which increases the total expense 
in the same proportion. 

The following table shows the charges on the principal 
water and railroad lines, according to the last published rates : 


The charges for transportation between the seaboard and the west, by the various ex- 
isting railroads and water lines. 





Per ron (or 2,000 LBs.) PER MILE. From Quebec 
From New York. cts. mls. 
cts. mls.| St. Lawrence river and canal, 6 
Hudson River......- erccccces 7 ‘ 
Erie Canal. .....eseserce sate 1 From Philadelphia. 
Western lakes, short voyage, 5| Pennsylvania canal to Pitts- 
ns AT RRs 1 DORs x6nd ne o4+ensneebes 2 4 
New York and Erie railroad, 2 4 Pennsylvania railroad to do. 
Hudson River railroad ....... 3 1 (estimated). ..200..0eee00. 3 5 
New York Central railrond... 3 4] Qhio river....ssesseeeee>s 8 
Western road from Buffalo to 
Chicago, average.......+6. 2 @& From Baltimore. 
From Boston to Western Lakes. Bailtimore and Ohio railroad, 3 
New England road from Bos- Bilctn View’ Ovleati. 
ton to Rouse’s Point....... 2 7 
Northern road, Rouse’s Point Mississippi river, (lower)..... 6 
to Ogdensburgh .........+. 2 9 “* (upper)..... 9 
Lake Ontario and Welland ca- Ohio canals... 22+. cecesceee 
epee eelntie bios Rye 7 | Wabash and Erie canal...... 1 9 
Western road, Boston to Al- Illinois river.....-.seeeese++ 1 2 
DANY. cccccscvvcs ssecccs! @? oS © canaki..cccoccccsess 1 » 2 


In the examination. into cost of transport hereafter to be 
made, only the cost of transport will be considered ; having 
obtained that, each one can apply the rates of charges on the 
different routes for himself. 

As to the charges that would be likely to prevail on the 
Virginia route, either by canal or railroad, without attempt- 
ing an estimate of what they would be, it may suffice to ob- 
serve, that the relative difference between the two routes 
would approximate closely to corresponding differences on 
other routes similarly situated, and each one can in his own 
mind fix the difference. 

To return to the above comparison of cost between the 
railroad and canal. 

This statement of cost, as between the railroad and canal, 
demonstrates a truth not yet generally acknowledged in Vir- 
ginia ; nay, lately denied in a lengthy and elaborate printed 
argument in favor of the Covington and Ohio railroad, viz: 
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that for the transportation of heavy freights, consisting 
chiefly of agricultural products, railroads cannot by possi- 
bility compete with canals, without ultimate, nay, speedy 
ruin to themselves. 

The purpose of your committee, in what follows, is to 
demonstrate, not only the superiority of James river and 
Kanawha canal, over the Covington and Ohio railroad, but 
over all competing routes, of whatever kind, for carrying the 
trade and commerce of the west to the Atlantic seaboard, 
more quickly, safely and cheaply, than any existing route. 

In the following comparative tables, we have found much 
of the labor already performed by Mr. McAlpine, in the 
report referred to, and to whom, once for all, we may here 
say, we feel greatly indebted for the valuable aid derived 
from his able reports on this subject. 

We have modified some portions of the tables, selected 
points that were more immediately on the issue before us, 
and arranged the whole to suit the object we have in view, 
somewhat differently from the arrangement of Mr. Mc- 
Alpine, but in no way to affect their correctness or results. 
Comparison of the Cost of Transporting Freight from the following points on the 

principal compeling routes. 


From city of New York to Portsmouth on the Ohio river, via Erie and Ohio 
canals : 


From New York to West Troy, by Hudson river, Pema yr and mene po 





adding 10 cents per ton for loading and charges place. 
at Now York. .ccccccccccccsscccesccsccccece 151 =23 $048 ¢0 48 
West Troy to Buffalo, Erie canal .............. 363 6 «2189 2 66 
Buffalo to Cleveland, by Lake Erie, adding 10 
Ce, Gis 66 0.6. te bo 600 60 006c CHES occ ccccece 194 4 87 3 53 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, by Ohio canal ........ 309 5 1 64 5 17 
Total miles .....--eecscccccesweccsess 1017 «... cost 5 17 


From Capes of Virginia to Portsmouth, via 
James river and Kanawha canal : 
From Capes of Virginia to Richmond, adding for 
loading and charges at Releittsa..0 covets «« 135. 2} 44 4 
From Richmond to Point Pleasant, mouth of the 


i 





Kanawha river, adding for loading, &c........ 464 6 278 3 22 
From mouth of Kanawha to Portsmouth........ 94 3 28 3 50 
NORD le banc ccdiny 06 04 cobiiée dhe as “693 cost ton 3 50 
No. 2. 

Beet ccc) * So 517 

By extending the above distances to Cincinnati, 

adding 10 cents for loading, &c., at ports, for 
New York route...... bs wae vdccchamsumaebes See 42 5 59 
For Virginia route .......... bbéa padiganeeda = dhe Tee. dads 31 3 81 
Difference in favour of Virginia route.......... 324 .... 1 78 


| 
| 
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The second water line route open to New York, r 
by which to reach Cincinnati, is that of Toledo is, opts ane poe 
and the Miami canal :—No. 3. place. 
From New York to Buffalo, as per Table No.1.. 514 2}&6 .... 2 66 
From Buffalo to Toledo on Lake Erie, adding 10 

cen Blas on dain er erescceeseresrescetrerons 304 3 1 01 3 67 
From "Toledo to Cincinnati, adding charges 10 
COMES, PET TOM... 1. se cece ereecereceesereeees 20 5 135 S50 








068.205 sees 5 02 
By Virginia route, as per Table No. 2......s60+. 799 «s+. «eee 3 81 





Difference in favour of Virgitiia route...e.e+..+. 269 1... «eee $1 21 


—— — ——. ——— 
—_—_—_— -_— —_— _—— 


No. 4. 
From Cincinnati to Madison, is........+. 92 miles. 
Do. Louwisville..........«+. 139 do. 
Do. New Albany......... 142 do. 
Do. Evansville ........... 324 do. 
Do. CaifO......006 occese ee do. 
Do. St. ih 66s bescesee 680 do. 


The New York canals havé no other means of reaching the 
several important towns lying on the Ohio river, between 
Cincinnati and Louisville, except the Ohio river, which would 
be a common highway for both routes, (excluding railroad, 
the increased cost of transportation on which excludes it from 
consideration as a competitor with the water lines,) and as a 
consequence, the Virginia canal would maintain its supe- 
riority to Madison, Louisville, and New Albany, each of 
which points have important railroad termini, from the in- 
terior of Indiana and Kentucky. The freights arriving at 
these points would necessarily take the Virginia route. 

At Evansville, New York may again reach the Ohio river, 
by the Maumee and Wabash canal. We therefore give the 
relative cost of transportation to that point: 

Fant 4 sees th Totai cost. 
place, 


From New York to Toledo, as per Table No.3.. = 818 wee weneee $3 67 
From Toledo to Terra Haute, via Maumee canal, 





adding 10 cents per ton, as before....+s...+. 318 5° $169 536 
From Terra Haute to Evansville, via canal..... 146 5 73 6 09 
Oe errr a dukida dé BMWs. cac0'} cacuas 6 09 

By Virginia route to Cincinnati ......e+eeeeees i beee 2dk bon 3 81 
From Cincinnati to Evansville...... Ssenssboece 324 3 97 478 
1,123 *neere eseeeee 4 78 

Difference in favor of Virginia route.......e00+ I67 .... eeoeee 131 




















This difference in favor of the Virginia route would con- 
tinue to Cairo, the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
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and would thus give to the Virginia canal the advantage for 
all freights seeking a channel to the east from the south, and 
to St. Louis also, as long as the rivers are the channel; but 
as New York may reach St. Louis via the Michigan and Ili- 
nois canal, we give the relative cost of transpgrtation from 
that point: 


< 




















Table No. 5. 
Dis- Costper From Total cost. 
tance. ton. place to 
f place. 
From New York to Buffalo, via Table No. leses “SIA -...  weeeee $2 66 
From Buffalo to Chicago, adding 10 cents per 
ton for commission, &c ....+..++- eccsceveemse 1,000 2 210 4 76 
From Chicago to Peru, canal, adding 10 do, .do. 100 4 80 5 26 
From Peru to Grafton, Illinois river, adding as 
DOPOLE. . oo ne odes odccccovccevecdess ev essecee 202 4 91 617 
From Grafton to St. Louis........+sseeeseeces 40 4 12 629 
1,458 nose ceccee 6 29 
By Virginia route—canal : 
From Capes of Virginia to Evansville, as per 
Table No. 4........ bude peobiccssots ee a) er eon 4 78 
From Evansville to St. Louis, via river......... 356 3 1 06 5 84 
a a 45 
Difference in favor of Virginia route........... ee ee 45 





The rate of cost of transport laid down by Mr. McAlpine 
for the New York and St. Louis route, as above stated, strikes 
us as being rather too favorable for that route; for instance, 
4 mills on the Illinois canal, whilst the charges, 6 mills on 
the Virginia, is a difference in favor of the former, for‘ which 
your committee are unable to assign any sufficient reason. 
The cost on the lake, of 2 mills, would likewise seem low, as 
the well known risks of lake voyages would have to be met 
by corresponding expenses for insurance. 

The comparison between the Virginia and New York ca- 
nals are thus shown to be greatly in favor of the former. We 
next consider the Pennsylvania route as a competitor, and 
select the cheapest route she can possibly transport over, viz: 
her mixed line of railroad and canal: 


Table No. 6. 


Dis- Cost per From Total cost. 
tance, ton. place to 


From ocean to Philadelphia, adding 10 cents as — 
SN 6 JERR Gh Binds 06 604040000 4040¢ cons crpen 105 2; $036 $0 36 
From Philadelphia to Columbia, via canal...... 79 5 49 x 


From Columbia to Hollidaysburg, via canal .... 165 6 1 09 
From Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, by railroad 
portage ..eceereene Seabee noc evi beaks eae we 37 «620 74 


ly 
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Dis- Cost per From Total cost. 
tance. ton. place to 











place. 
From Johnstown to Pittsburg .. 106 «6©«60=— $0 73—s $3: 28 
~~ Pittsburg to Portsmouth, adding for load- 
BGs BS wvcce cc cn cccccvcoescsccccscccsccces 3943 128 4 56 
From Portsmouth to Cincinnati. ...... Sdecdvcee 1063 310 4 87 
992 coccee) 6487 
By Virginia canal, es in Table No. 2, to Cincin- 

Nati..ssseees ecco a WB Do iccdecsdecsccescs © TD cece osvcs - 3881 
Difference in favor of Virginia canal........... 193 miles, .....- 1 06 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad—Table No. 7. 

From Capes of Virginia to Baltimore, by Chesa- 
peake bay, adding 10 cents as before......... 170 3923 53 53 
From Baltimore to Wheeling, adding 10 cts.do. 380 «(15 570 623 
From Wheeling to Portsmouth. . seeee edo. 288 3 96 719 
From Portsmouth to Cincinnati....scesssseeees 1060 3 32 675i 
: O44 once ecnses 7 51 

By Vi ome canal, as per Table No. 2, to s.ccaged 
MALL ocdecccasccscccsecneren rrr? ter 7199 ecw cecces 3 81 








In favor of Virginia canal........+sceseeeseees 145 miles, 




















This difference in cost between the two routes is so great as 
to exclude the Baltimore and Ohio railroad from considera- 
tion as.a competitor with the Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
New York canals, and is to be increased still more by the 
addition of the char ges. It is true this road extends her 
reach to Parkersburg, via the Northwestern Virginia Rail- 
road, having favorable grades and curves; the former not 
exceeding 52 is feet per mile, and the latter, 1 ,000 feet radius ; 
but the diminished cost of transportation on this road cannot 
seriously affect the general result. The distance from Par- 
kersburg to Pruntytown, where it intersects with the Balti- 
more and Ohio, is 104 miles. Mr. Latrobe, the chief engi- 
neer, puts the cost of transportation over this distance at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per ton, nearly 174 mills per 
ton per mile. See last Report, made February, 1855, by Mr. 
Latrobe, p. 7. 


General summary. 


Distance. Cost. 
New York to Portsmouth, via New York canals, Lake Erie 


and Ohio canals .......... OS eb de 6b cep ecccdcbesseciece 1,017 $5 17 
Vitwinia canal... s..cccsccccneccccscccsccceccccsesese ee 693 3 50 
New York to Cincinnati, as per Table No. 3 b occ csnicadsos - 1,068 5 02 
Virginia canal... ...ccecssocssccccsccscnsvecess eroveeee 799 5 81 
New York to Evansville, at ” Table No. 4.....-+++ aseee 1,280 6 09 
Virginia canal... ..cccsccrccccccccccsccccececssoccesees 1,123 4 78 
New York to St. Louis, ¢ as s per Table No. 5...++..+0 eee 1,856 6 29 
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Distance. Cost 


Virginia canals. sccccccccccscccccccccccccseecceuceces 1,479 5 84 
Pennsylvania canals to Portsmouth.......+-.seeeeseveees 986 4 56 
Virginia canal... ....ccccscccccceseccvescecsccccsencens 693 3 50 
Pennsylvania canals to Cincinnati... .....ecceccreceseees 992 4 87 
Virginia Canal. ..o cscs cccwcccrcccepegeesccceccevesseese 799 3 81 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad to Cincinnati........sseeees 944 7 51 
Weogiale COMA! . oo 6 ince cede ccccccsedbccccesccccccssese 799 ~»§=63 81 





Showing on each and all so decided and certain a superi* 
ority of the Virginia canal, over all competitors within the 
area of drainage indicated by these tables, as to outstrip all 
competition from beyond the limits of the State. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The first message of Governor Apams was presented to the 
legislature of South Carolina on the 27th ultimo. It relates 
altogether to the affairs of the State, except the last para- 

raph. 
r The governor refers to the unexampled good health of the 
t year and the prosperity of all vocations, for which the 
omage of grateful hearts is due. He says the people of the 
State have great reason to rest eontent with their constitution 
as it stands, without regard to immaterial defects. He has 
not discovered any benefit to the people of the other older 
States who have changed their constitutions. He thinks the 
people ought to rely upon their own energies, and not lean 
on government, and that the proclivities of the age are 
ominous of anything but good to the cause of true progress. 
Referring to the rule of fanaticism, and to the mobs and riots 
of other regions, the governor thinks the bitter fruits of radi- 
calism should warn conservatism'to rely upon the holy injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Prove all things, and hold fast to that which is good.”’ 

The financial condition of the State is referred to as indi- 
cating a necessity for caution. The public debt is stated at 
$2,287,156, bearing an annual interest of $124,476. To this 
is to be added a subscription of $800,000 for the Blue Ridge 
Railroad Company. 

The South Carolina College and Military Academies of 
the State are flourishing; but the free school system is pro- 
nounced a failure. A distribution of the State aid to educa- 
tion is recommended on the basis of the educational census. 
The condition of the State Asylum for Lunatics is considered 

ood. 
. The governor recommends a repeal of the usury laws, as 
did his predecessor. He considers these laws as restrictions 
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on trade, and inconsistent with the enlightened policy of the 
age. 

“The governor favors an annual appropriation of $5,000 to 
the State Agricultural Society. Legislation for reform in the 
laws in reference to the colored population is recommended, 
the decisions under them being often far from consistent with 
justice or humanity. 

On the subject of federal relations the governor becomes 
energetic, if not excited. He transmits resolutions from the 
States of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and says that he has 
returned those of Massachusetts, considering them imperti- 
nent. He deems the late act of her legislature an outrage 
upon other States, and that the State is not entitled to comity. 





NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


The following article was sent to the editors of the Christian Examiner, with a 
request that it should be published. They agreed to do so, provided they were 
allowed the usual editorial privilege of emendation, which would only be ex- 
ercised in leaving out such portions as appeared unnecessarily harsh or severe. 
How very sensitively delicate our northern brethren are upon this subject will 
be well understood by observing that the ‘‘editorial privilege’’ of cutting out 
extended to every word or sentence contained within [ ], (restored, as origin- 
ally written, in the present copy.) The ** denote those sentences in which 
the change of a word or two occurred. 


GENTLEMEN: May I ask your insertion of a brief reply to 
the letter of Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, of Bristol, England, 
ublished in the July No, (1844) of the Christian Examiner. 
This distinguished physiologist, who has attained a high 
reputation, both at home and in America, has voluntarily 
entered a field in which he is little likely to gain any new 
laurels.] His name, however, carries with it such weigh 
that those of us who think him in error, and who have 
hitherto been silent om the [revolting] subject of which he 
treats, cannot help feeling that the incorrect statements tc 
which he has given his endorsement, must not be left uncon- 
tradicted or his argument left unanswered. 

I am glad to notice that Dr. C. avoids the discussion of the 
general subject of slavery, ‘‘fully admitting that the question 
is a most difficult one, and that on his side of the water the 
number and extent of the difficulties which environ it are 
very imperfectly knowh.’’ He comments upon an able article 
in a late number of the Christian Examiner, and objects to 
‘a point comprised in one sentence of that paper, as follows: 
The colored population is said to be scattered among us, and 
yet separated from us by impassable barriers, physical if not 
mental ; refused intermarriage ; refused intercourse as equals, 
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&ec.’’ Dr. C. endeavors to demonstrate that this statement 
is neither ‘‘scientifically nor historically true.’’ ‘‘How is 
he (the negro) ever to rise?’’ exclaims the writer above 

uoted, well aware of the actual ‘difficulties which environ 
the topic.’’ These difficulties Dr. C., failing to appreciate, 
believes himself to have removed; and speaks lightly of the 
impediments, natural and artificial, original and conven- 


tional, which oppose themselves to the elevation of the black” 


race. 

In reply, I propose to maintain the doctrine laid down by 
your former correspondent, and to show that ‘‘these barriers 
are impassable ;’’ [that they will be, until ‘‘the Ethiopian 
can change his skin, and the leopard his spots ;’’| that the 
‘colored population’’ [ought to be, and] must be, ‘‘refused 
intercourse with us as equals ;’’ and that they neither can 
‘¢rise,’’ as a race, by such interéourse, nor should the at- 
tempt to raise them in this way, especially if it imply inter- 
marriage, ever be made, [or even thought of,] by the races 
already elevated above them. I propose to show that it is 
‘thistorically true’’ that ‘‘an impassable barrier’’ has always 
existed between the races, and that it is ‘‘scientifically true’’ 
that it exists now. 

As an article of religious belief or inference, it is totally 
irrelevant to discuss here the question of the original unity 
of the human race, concerning which he refers to the works 
of Dr. Prichard. It would oceupy a volume to follow up Dr. 
P., whose facts are a multitudinous mass of every shade and 
grade of authenticity, and whose reasonings are all of the 
nature of special pleading. He is an advocate, anxious, not 
to discover truth, but to maintain an opinion. [He tells us, 
from Azara, that ‘‘in Paraguay oxen descended from the 
horned race are destitute of horns, and that horses are some- 
times seen in the same country bearing horns.’’| Prejudices, 
sentiments, accidental events, constitute the data from which 
his conclusions are drawn; and any traveller who offers a 
favoring assertion is authority with him. ‘‘Climate and cir- 
cumstances’’ give all the modifications of animal tribes, and 
account, as in the view of our own Stanhope Smith, for all 
variations and peculiarities. ‘‘ External contingencies,’’ flat- 
tening the foot of the negro, have left that of the red man 
finely arched ; curling and shortening the African hair, they 
have smoothed and straitened that of the Hindoo in one 
hemisphere, and [prodigiously] lengthened in the other the 
capillary covering of the Crow and the Mandan. 

Morton, of whom American science is justly proud, gives 
us the result of his profound, extensive, and cautious re- 
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searches, in the following proposition: ‘‘The physical or 
organic characters which distinguish the several races of men 
are as old as the oldest record of our species.’’ As they exist 
not less abviously now than they did 4,000 years ago, and as 
they have not been overcome, they form barriers in the truest 
sense ‘‘impassable.’’ Delineations of the negro, from 1,700 
to 2,000 years B. C., abound in the Egyptian monuments ; 
' their peculiarities being in every way strongly marked, and 
exactly the same as at the present day. 

Dr. C.’s own admission on this subject of ‘‘ marked differ- 
ences,’’ are abundantly sufficient. ‘‘ Between a Guinea coast 
negro and an intelligent Englishman or American, the dis- 
tinctions do appear definite enough.’’ ‘‘The Caucasian races, 
as a whole, have vastly improved upon the original type ; 
the negro races have, taken as a whole, retrograded from it.’’ 
In his ‘‘Physiology,’’ he speaks very forcibly of the degra- 
dation of some of the tribes of Africa and New Holland, de- 
claring that ‘‘to bring up to the level of the European would 
probably require centuries of civilization,’’* ‘Being asked 
by Dr. Tuckerman whether twelve black children, taken 
from their parents at a year old and-brought up with twelve 
white children of the same age, would show an equality of 
mental power with the latter,’’ he answered, ‘‘certainly not ; 
but if the descendants of these black children were treated in 
the same manner for several generations, this equality would 
result.’’ 

Whatever, then, was the ‘original type’’ from which the 
negro has retrograded—Adam or Noah—as the Caucasian has 
‘vastly improved upon it,’’ the distance between them must 
be doubly vast. How are they to be again brought to a 
level—how is ‘‘the negro to, rise’’—how is the impassable 
barrier to be passed ? 

If Prichard, and Stanhope Smith, and Dr. C., are right, 
and the negro has descended from a better station under the 
gradual and progressive pressure of adverse circumstances, 
these effects, even if the unfavorable contingencies be 
removed, will not cease at once, but must gradually subside 
and disappear, and it will take him a long time to regain 
‘“‘the level of the original type.’’ Even then, according to 
Dr. C.’s own admission, he will be ‘‘vastly’’ below the 
Caucasian. In every fibre of his outward frame, in every 
faculty of his mental constitution, he bears the impress of 
4,000 years—133 generations, at least, of progressive degra- } 


| 


dation—doubly ‘‘vast.’’ How many generations, how many | 





* Page 70, American edition. 
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centuries, will it take him to retrieve his lost ground? If 
unaided, he never will advance one step. [The tendency of 
the race has always been retrograde; to him ‘facilis decen- 
sus.’’ The fact of his downward progress is undeniable and 
undenied.]| When we first meet with the negro, in the 
world’s infancy, he is just what we find him now: con- 
quered, subject, in servitude. All the elevation he has ever 
attained has been procured at a heavy price of suffering and 
sorrow, doubtless, in most instances, from his contact with 
the white man; to whose claim of superiority and mastership 
he has yielded a ready and humble assent. Even this ele- 
vation affects the individual alone, never having spread to or 
included a tribe, however small; a distinction totally un- 
heeded by Dr. Carpenter, who would remove the ‘‘impassa- 
ble barrier’ for individuals, by separating them from the 
race whose elevation he contemplates. The negro never 
generates civilization in any of its lowest forms; he never 
extends it to his compatriots; he never transmits it to his 
posterity. When released from the hard school of the white, 
like the Indian returning to his native forest from the halls 
of Yale or Harvard, he relapses promptly into barbarism—as 
we see in the individuals of the Amistad, and in the hordes 
of St. Domingo; and as *(with the same probability)* we 
will soon see; in the freed “‘apprentices’’ of the British 
West Indies. 

To avert this retrocession, he must cease to be a negro; 
and here is the obvious inconsistency of Dr. C.’s plan of 
amalgamation. He holds out to him marriage with the 
white as ‘‘an improvement in his condition,’’ and he offers 
it to him as ‘‘a reward,’ with the prospect of which he 
would excite his hope and ambition, and stimulate him to 
efforts at self improvement and self elevation. {Has Dr. C. 
a sister or daughter whom he would hold out as a prize, 
with ‘‘detur digniori’’—‘‘ palmam qui meruit ferat’’ written 
on her bright forehead—a sacrifice to. philanthropy; a 
victim, surely, for if it be elevation to the negro, such a 
marriage must be degradation to her. Dr. €. has known 
and I _ known negroes to marry white women. That a 

oor and destitute Caucasian should thus ally herself to a 

lack man, however revolting, is not strange nor unaccount- 
able. The average condition of the negro, in reference to 
physical comfort, is infinitely above that of the wretched 
white slave of the British manufactory, or, worse still, of the 
coal mine, trained from infancy to push with her forehead a 
loaded wagon, or drag it behind her on all fours by a 
harness passed over her shoulders and between her thighs, 
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along the dark and subterranean tunnel, gloomy with fcetid 
dust and oppressive with the smoke of the dim lamp. Far 
is it, too, above that of the million of surplus female popula- 
tion, which, finding no work, is destined to a resource more 
degraded and degrading than the hut of the savage of Van 
Dieman’s Land. With these, and such as these, unhappy, 
let the negro ‘“‘amalgamate,’’ or intermarry, and we will 
thank Providence if it give them even this foul alternative. | 

But how will such connexion elevate the black or ‘‘ reward”’ 
him—that is Dr. O’s word—for taking pains to cultivate his . 
mind and develope his faculties? He is to be taught, and to 
be persuaded, to aspire. How high, then, shall we induce 
} him to look up? Shall we indulge him with the hope of 
wedding into the family of some of the European aristocracy? 
Dr. C. does not hint at sueh an “‘impassability.’’ But ‘‘the 
daughter of an American merchant may find the descendant 
of the despised negro not unworthy of her attachment.’’ He 
does not insult with his [disgusting] suggestion the proud 
officials of the English government, who, like Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, looking from their lofty position on all beneath 
them as occupying a common level, forced the colonels and 
judges and planters of the colonies to associate on equal foot- 
ing with their colored fellow colonists. No, nor any of the 
well born or well bred of the middle class of his own country- 
men. ‘‘The daughter’’—not of a British, but ‘‘of an Amer- 
ican merchant’’—is courteously selected ; and she is to attach 
herself, not ‘‘ to the despised negro,’’ but to ‘‘his descendant,’’ 
who is to become ‘‘not unworthy of her attachment.’’ He 
must improve, then, it is admitted, upon the present ‘‘type;”’ 
to improve, he must be educated ; and he must be educated by 
the white man; for his own race is very unskilful in teaching, 
however apt they may be im learning. When will he be fitted 
for the honor and reward of intermarriage with his teachers? 
In the present sentence Dr. C. says it may be ‘‘in one or two 
generations;’’ he had previously told Dr. Tuckerman ‘“‘sev- 
eral;’’ and in his standard Physiology he doubts whether, as 
to some of our scholars, it may not require ‘‘centuries.’’ 

In the experiment proposed by Dr. Tuckerman, the twelve 
black children starting deme a lower natural platform than 
the twelve white, must, in order to reach them in any sup- 
posed length of time, improve faster than they. But they 
carry a double weight, and attempt an impossibility. Dr. C. 
informs us, (vide Phys. pp. 69, 70, Am. ed.,) that acquired 

uliarities, as well as original constitution, are transmitted, 
fereditarily, and that education creates ‘‘improvability,’’ as 
well as confers improvement; therefore, the twelve white chil- 
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dren, being of a ‘‘vastly’’ superior race by hereditary consti- 


tution, of greater hereditary Hest iam: and equally 
well taught, must go onward and upward faster than the 
black, and at the end of ‘‘several generations’’—if impossi- 


bilities could undergo augmentation, the gulph of separation 
would be wider, and the “‘barrier’’ between the two races 
more ‘‘impassable’’ than it is now. 

That the negro can be educated and will improve, under 
assiduous teaching, I do not doubt. [Even the Cretin is so 
far capable; and we are delighted to learn that the wretched 
idiot of the Alps has at last become the subject of benevolent 
and successful culture. Let the name of Guggenbuhl*— 
though in itself unmelodions, yet henceforth pleasing to the 
ear both of God and men—be added in letters of gold to that 
a a a which enrols a Howard, a Sicard, and a 

owe. 

That the negro ought to be educated, I have maintained 
always and elsewhere.t That he is educated, and would be 
educated better and faster, if it were not for the mjudicious 
interference of volunteer pedagogues, eager to thrust into his 
hands dangerous and improper primers and picture books, are 
. facts that ought to be known to the wise and good everywhere. 
But it must be repeated until the real friends of the negro 
will hear and ponder it, that it is unreasonable to expect him 
ever to attain equality with a competitor not only ‘‘ vastly”’ 
above him now, but vastly more capable of rising, and vastly 
more ambitious to rise than he; unless some means are applied 
to retard our pace, while his shall be accelerated. 

Anxious to cut this Gordian knot, and too impatient to 
wait for the preparatory education of ‘‘ one, or two, or several 
generations,’’ proposed by Dr. C., many suggest, some have 
urged, and even Dr. C. himself very. inconsistently mentions, 
without disapproval, the alternative of immediate aud unre- 
strained amalgamation by intermarriage. The result of this 
experiment, which, wherever possible, has been abundantly 
tried, will undoubtedly be the deterioration at once of the 
better race, and the ultimate barbarism and destruction of 
both. [The blacks are as eager as Dr. C. can be for their 
elevation. in the social scale by this means, and prefer, when- 
ever attainable, white husbands and wives; but it is to be 
feared with very little appreciation of his views and purposes ; 
neither estimating the alliance as a reward for their own in- 
dividual improvement, nor with any contemplation of the 
advancement of their descendants. The ‘‘ barriers are im- 








* Vide Twining on Cretinism, and the institution for its cure at Interlachen. 
t Vide Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, May. 
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passable’’ |—however, in this country, [thank Heaven !] ‘‘ the 
distinctions of race do really appear definite enough’’ to keep 
them well and widely apart. Nor does the mulatto, (too 
often, as Dr. C. reminds us, met with among us,) serve in 
any degree to blend them or diminish their distinctness, but 
rather by his presence widens the breach. He is looked up 
to by the blaeck—who knows and feels his superiority, mental 
‘and physical—with envy and hatred; he is looked down 
upon by the white with contempt and aversion. He is doubly 
despised ; partly because of his ancestry, and partly because 
he is of course a bastard. He is not fated to maintain any- 
where his doubtful and intermediate position. I believe with 
Dr. Nott that the mulatto is incapable of ‘‘ keeping up his 
number,’’ but must decay and disappear—rising by admix- 
ture with the white, or falling back again in the same way 
into the ranks of his dark progenitor. I have no doubt of 
his comparative infertility and the inferior average duration 
of his life. I know that Dr; Forry has combated these views 
with his unfailing ingenuity and extensive research,—but I 
am well persuaded that timé will establish their truth. 

Two or three grand experiments of amalgamation have 
been made, and a third is now going on, the result of which 
it may be well to wait for, before we plunge into the perils 
of another. In the British West Indies the *dark race* is in 
the ascendant, and the recent immigration of poor European 
laborers will do no more than teingle their blood with that 
of the possessors of the soil before they fall victims to the 
pestilential climate. Thus willa mongrel race be produced 
there, whose [lofty] destinies, like those of their [ferocious] 
neighbours of Hayti, time will amply develop. Mexico ex- 
hibits the [gratifying] resultswf this [grand] process of ele- 
vating the lower at the expense of the superior tribes. We 
are told that it is not.easy to find a white under twenty years 
of unmixed descent—the only difficulty being to decide upon 
the proportion in each of the old Spaniard, the Morisco, the 
Indian, and the negro. We would scarcely select the Mexi- 
can as a choice specimen of humanity. I think there is 
hardly white blood enough in the mass to save them from the 
universal retrocession to which the Moor, the Indian, and the 
negro are doomed. 

But it is in Egypt, and the neighboring nations of the 
east, that we shall best see the effects of amalgamation— 
interfusion of negro with Caucasian, continued for ages. 
Open the valuable work of Morton, (Crania Egyptiaca, p. 
58,) and read the correction of one of the innumerable errors 
of Prichard’s Mega Biblon. Dr. P. maintains the descent 
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of the modern Nubians from a negro nation of hill country 
of Kordofan, because it suits him to ascribe the diversities of 
organization to ‘‘climate and circumstances.’’ Dr. M. re- 
minds us that ‘‘ while the negroes flow into the country from 
one side, the migratory Arabs invade it on the other; thus 
furnishing inexhaustible materials for the blending of the 
two races.’ He adds from Caillaud a remark on™ the short-_ 
ness of life, disease and dissipation of these people,’ and 
uotes with approbation from another “‘ sensible and instruc- 
tive writer,’ the statement, that ‘‘the negro population is 
about one-sixth of the whole, and continually amalgamating 
with it. [While nature kindly endeavours to wash out the 
stain, every caravan from the south or west pours in a new 
supply of slaves and restores the blackening element.’’] 

In regard to Egypt, tne influx of negroes is estimated at 
3,000 a year—anciently by Arrian, recently by Madden. 
Morton calculates the number introduced within 3,500 years 
at more than 10,000,000. Clot Bey states the present negro 
population at 20,000; adding, that negresses form the greater 
number of women in every harem. 

Thus we account at once for the degeneracy of the modern 
compared with the ancient Egyptian, and for the progressive 
depopulation of that fertile amd once densely peopled and 

| highly civilized country. May God protect our posterity from 
the fate of Egypt, Mexico, and the West Indian islands. 

From the perusal and attentive consideration of Dr. C.’s 
letter we learn: 1. That the negro is inferior—much infe- 

_ rior—to the white man ; ‘‘his race having retrograded from 
the ‘original type,’ while ours has vastly improved upon it.”’ 

2. That this inferiority is progressive in an augmentin 
ratio, because ‘‘acquired pecunarities are transmissible an 
transmitted by a law of nature as well as natural ones ;’’ and 
all that he acquired while retrograding. must be adverse and 

degenerate. 

3. That he is less improveable, or capable of education, 
than the white, because this quality is always relevant to and 
essentially connected with his condition.* 

4. That under the most favorable contingencies, when en- 
joying intercourse with, and aided and educated by the high- 
est race of whites, he will require, to reach their present level, 
‘‘one or two,’’ or ‘‘several generations, or ‘‘some centuries.’’ 

5. Therefore, if the white man improve at the same rate 
with the black, the latter will never attain the equality con- 





*** From the intelligence of man results his improveability ; and his improved 
condition impresses itself upon his organization.”’—Carpenter’s Physiology, p. 69, 
American edition. 
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templated ; but this does not express more than a portion of 
the difficulty, for the white will and must improve faster. 

6. Therefore, as ‘‘the barrier is impassable,’’—as we can- 
not ‘‘level up’’ rapidly enough, we must “‘level down,’’ and 
sacrifice the white man, retarding his improvement and ad- 
vancement to aid the black in his aspirations after ‘‘social 
py ae project worthy of Anacharsis Clootz. | 
’ %. The only feasible mode of effecting this philanthropic 

urpose is amalgamation—the destruction of the two races 
by interfusion, and the creation of a third that shall approach 
the intermediate point oceupied by the ‘‘original type,’’ from 
which one retrograded while the other ‘‘vastly’’ improved. 
[The ‘‘West Indian steward’’ is to be encouraged to .procure 
a wife among the perishing factory girls, or the wretched 
drudges of the coal mines, or the starving milliners of merry 
England: while ‘‘the daughter of the American merchant 
seeks and finds some descendant of a despised negro worthy 
of her attachment, and deserving the reward of being ‘‘ele- 
vated in the social scale’’ by her fair hand. ] 

Messrs. Editors, is it possible that our northern brethren— 
your readers—are prepared for this view of the subject? Can 
they read, have any of them read Dr. Carpenter’s letter with 
approbation, {or even with patience?] I do not wonder at 
jus calmness and [self-approving complacent] philosophical 
philanthropy. *He can as well understand our situation in 
regard to this matter, and as fairly appreciate our difficulties,* 
[as did the French princess the necessities of her subjects, 
when told they were starving for want of bread. ‘‘Why 
don’t they eat cake, then,’’ said the kind little ere 

Here we are in South Carolina with near 300,000 of the 
black race; quiet, orderly, useful, gradually advancing in 
civilization, and meanwhile living as comfortably, we believe, 
as the laboring poor anywhere inthe world. ‘‘Emancipate 
them! emancipate them !’’ exclaims the abolitionist ; and 
the outcry, beginning at our own border, resounds across the 
Atlantic, and echoes from the Alps of the old world and the 
Alleghanies and Andes of the new. Impossible—we reply. 
We cannot yield to them our homes and our country. We 
cannot remain as equal co-occupants of the soil ; they are in 
many senses—physical and moral—after all their enforced 
elevation in the social scale—an inferior race ; not yet civil- 
ized enough nor sufficiently educated to be safe fellow-citizens 
in a republic without a standing army. They retain yet too 
much*of the ‘‘original constitution,’’ and too many of the 

‘tacquired peculiarities’ of their African ancestry. [Among 
the most remarkable and tenacious of these is the universal 
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habit of preferring rest to labor, and plunder to industry. 
With their congeners, to be free is ever to be idle; and the 
experience both of Hayti and Jamaica shows the failure of 
education to produce, thus far, any change in the nature or 
propensities of the race. If we yield the power of compelling 
them to work we shall all starve together. | ron 

Well, then, says Dr. Carpenter, marry them, and elevate 
them in the social scale. Surely, ‘‘if this be held out to them 
as a reward, it will speedily be attained.’’ No case has ever 
been imagined in which the Hibernian idea was so completely 
realized of ‘‘the reciprocity being all on one side.’’ We are 
to teach them at an infinite expense of toil and time, and then 
we are to reward them for being taught, in the meanwhile 
neglecting our own education, and descending half way to 
their inferior level. Against this ‘‘lame and impotent con- 
clusion’’ we enter our indignant protest, and declare before 
heaven and our unreasonable brethren of mankind, that there 
is no conceivable alternative which we would not prefer,— 
[and, indeed, that as a race and a people, we will rather die 
a thousand deaths than consent to this mode of solving the 
difficulties of our position. | 

Cuareston, 8. C., August, 1844. 


— 


SUGAR STATISTICS. 


We have compiled, says the United States Economist, from 
our records the annexed statement of the sugar product of 
Louisiana for the past twenty-one years, showing the amount 
of each year’s crop in hogsheads and pounds, with the gross 
average value, per hogshead and total, the proportions taken 
by Atlantic ports and western States, and the date of the first 
receipt of each crop. By this statement it will be seen that 
the total product of Louisiana, from 1834 to 1854, inclusive, 
a period of twenty-one years, was 3,667,313 hogsheads, valued 
at $179,793,978, and that of this quantity the Atlantic ports 
took 1,276,900 hogsheads, and the western States 1,803,500 
hogsheads. The crops from 1828 (which is as far back as 
our estimates extend) to 1833 summed up 281,000 hogsheads, 
which would make the total product in a period of twenty-five 
years 3,948,313 hogsheads, or 4,141,762,000 pounds. In an 
article on sugar, which we published in our columns in June 
last, it is stated that the estimated product of Louisiana in 
1815 was 10,000,000 pounds, or about 10,000 hogsheads. In 
1853, it will be seen by the statement below, the crop reached 
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449,324 hogsheads, estimated to weigh 495,156,000 pounds. 
We would here remark, that up to 1848 the product in hogs- 
heads is estimated, and 1,000 pounds taken as the average 
weight per hogshead, but for the crops since that date we 
have taken the figures of Mr. P. A. Champomier, as we find 
them in his Annual Statements : 























Product of Louisiana. 
m vera: Total | Export Exported | First receipt 
weary Total erop. bes rr value. | to Atlantic | to western | of new crop. 
bhd, | ports, States. 
Hogsheads Pounds. 5 | Hogsheads .| Hogsheads. 
1884., ‘ 100, 000,000 | $60 og $6,000, 000 45,500 | 44,500 | October 15. 
1885,. 80, 000 80,000,000 | 90 00} 2,700,000 | 1,500 23,500 | November 1. 
1836... 70, 000 70,000,000 | 6000} 4,200,000 | 26, 300 35,000 | November 1, 
1887... 65, 000 65,000,000 | 62 50} 4,062,500 | 24, 500 $2,500 | November 1 
1888.. 70, 000 70,000,000 | 62 50 4, 875, 000 | 26,500 82,500 | October 17 
1889..| 115'000 | 115,000,000 | 50 00} 8,750,000 | 42,600 | — 58,000 | October 1 
1840... 87,000 8T, 000,000 | 55 00 4,785,000 | 88, 500 | 46,500 | October 14. 
1841... 90, 000 90,000,000 | 40 00 8, 600,000 , 28,000) 50,000 | October 13. 
1842".| 1402000 | 140000000 | 42 50) 4,750,000 | 63,000 | 60, 000 | October 12. 
1843..| 100,000 | 100,000,000 | 60 00| 6,000,000 | 84,000} 52,000 | October 22 
1844..; 200,000 200,000,000 | 45 00 9,000,000 | 101,000 70,000 | October 8. 
1845..| 186,650 | 186,650,000 | 55 00 | 20,265,750 79,000 75,000 | October 4. 
1846..| 140,000 | 140,000,000 | 70.00| 9,800,000 45,500 70,000 | October 7. 
1847..| 240/000 | 240,000,000 | 40 00 | 9,600,000 | 84,000 | 115, 000 2. 
1848..; 220,000 220,000,000 | 40 00 8,800,000 | 90,000} 108,000 | October 5. 
1849... 247,923 269,769,000 | 50 00 12, 896, 150 90, 000 125, 000 | October 11 
1850..| 211,808 | 281,194,000 | 60 00 12, 678, 180 | 45,000 123,000 | October 17 
1851.. 236,547 | 257,138,000 | 50 00 1, 827, 350 | 42, 000 149, 000 | October 19. 
1852..| 321,931 | 868,129,000 | 48 00 os. one | $2,000 206,000 | October 9. 
1853..| 449°894 | 495.156,000 | 85 00 726,340 | 166, 000 | 000 | October 6. 
1854..| 346,685 | 985,726,000 | 52 00| 18,025,020 | 192,000 | 148,000 | October 4. 
1SES*.| .ceeeeeeeee wocee secee ceccleccesese| som ee eee Jesseecesere October 10, 
Total.| 8,667,313 8, 860, 762, 000 | 179, 798, 978 1,276, 900 | 1,808, 500 | 
} | 











The report of the British Board of Trade for July remarks: 
In respect of the important artiele of sugar, the statistics of 


* The result of the present crop (1855) remains to be seen, as the planters are 
now engaged in ‘‘taking it off.’’ It seemsito be the general impression, however, 
that the product will be considerably less than that of last year, which product 
was less than that of the year previous by upwards of 100,000 hogsheads. In our 
annual statement of Ist September last, of the prospects of the crop, we 
remarked that ‘‘some who apprehend a short crop predicate their opinion on the 
admitted deficiency of the plant cane, the backwardness of the growth, and the 

neral appearance of the fields in most parts of the upper and lower parishes; so 

t everything depends upon a favorable yield and a propitious season.”’ The 
backwardness of the growth would seem to be established by the backwardness of 
the receipts, which, from the date of the arrival of the first hogshead to this date, 
(November 24,) are only 10,302 hogsheads, against 20,807 hogsheads in same pe- 
riod last year, and the weather has certainly been very unpropitious during most 
of the grinding season, as the frost of the 26th of October has been followed 
frequent rains and an unseasonably warm temperature; a character of modes 4 
is understood to be unfavorable for ae both as regards yield and qual- 
ity. Besides these considerations, we find, by Mr. Champomier’s statement, that 





annually, for several years, there have been gradual but considerable changes of 
culture in the interior parishes, many planters having abandoned cane and re- 
sorted to cotton; so that while the crop of 1850 was the product of 1,495 sugar- 
houses, there were found to be in operation in 1855 only 1,324; showing the dis- 
continuance, in five years, of 171 sugar-houses, 113 of which were discontinued in 
1854. 
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which are now exciting great attention, we annex a state- 
ment, compiled from these returns by a practical authority, 
which shows a very remarkable increase in the consumption, 
unaccompanied by any commensurate augmentation of sup- 
plies. It is upon this view that the present extensive rise in 
the price of sugar is based: bag 


Sugar ix Great Britain and Ireland for the twelve months end- 
ing August 5. 














IMPORTED. 
1853. 1854, 1855. 
OT PT LEELA Tee Tee, tons. . 340,729 379,165 401,748 
Refined ....... nesceccecthoc sesptenne 16,709 19,046 17,105 
Molasses..........++ a0” 6@9-00.0 00.8 eoeinl 15,805 19,766 16,799 
Beta, soso scdgticcccetapensy én 363,243 417,977 435,652 
DUTY PAID. 
EE Meets bso 6 Chhbinne > ead tons.. 360,358 372,592 423,830 
| ES rere 11,307 10,300 17,938 
rd B80 ons cco eer cccds cessed 7 14,446 16,747 19,349 
Total tons ......... becca teen 386,111 399,639 461,117 











Consumption of sugar in the United States (exclusive of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon.) 








1854. 1553. 1852. 
Consumption of a. Say 6 =—ClUC 150,854 200,610 196,558 
Add crop Louisiana, Texas, and Florida. 234,444 172,379 118,659 
Total consumption, tons of 2,240 pounds. 385,298 372,989 315,217 
Equal to ....0e0e+s0ee+ee++-pounds,. 863,067,520 835,495,360 706,086,080 
Equa! to hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each 863,067 835,495 706,086 








In addition to the above there has been in each year.a con- 
siderable quantity of sugar made from foreign and domestic 
molasses, and from the sap of the maple tree. The product 
from molasses in 1854 was estimated at 12,633 tons, and the 
yield of the maple tree, 12,300 tons; which, with the esti- 
mated consumption of California and Oregon, 4,700 tons, 
would give a total consumption in the United States of 
414,931 tons, equal to 929,445,440 pounds, or 929,445 hogs- 
heads of 1,000 pounds each. 

Export or Sugar From THE Unrrep Srates.—The following 
table, from the New Orleans Price Current, shows the amount 
of cane sugar of domestic growth and manufacture exported 
from the United States in a period of thirty-three years: 
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Years. Brown su-! Refined su- Years. Brown su-| Refined su- 
gar. gar. gar. gar. 
j | 
Pownds. | Pounds. |, Pounds. Pounds. 

seco 24,592 | 156,527 || 1837-38 ..... 408 ,802 2,610,649 
Te ee 8,593 177,065 | 1838-39.....| 387,203 | 4,782,723 
1822-23..... 3,846! 55,187 || 1839-40.....| 769,908 | 10,741,648 
1823-24...... 5,960 | ; 1840-41 .....| 312,864 | 13,435,084 
1824-25. ..... 27,782 | 50,017 | 1841-42..... 166,533 3,430,346 
1825-26...... 57,025 168,991 || 1842-43 ..... 68 ,563 598 , 884 
1896-27...... | 18,708} 236,744 | 1843-44 .....| 187,118 | 1,671,107 
1827-28...... | 54,035 | 269,291 || 1844-45... | 195,985} 1,937,991 
1828-29...... | 53,778 479,918 || 1845-46....., 109,295 | 4,198,512 
1829-30......| 37,646 | 1,586,290 || 1846-47.....| 388,057| 1,539,415 
1830-31...... | 180,152 | 2,057,487 |) 1847-48 ..... | 135,096 | 3,373,773 
1831-32......| 154,160 701,862 || 1848-49 ..... | 399,209 1,956,895 
1832-33. ..... | 100,340| 416,736 || 1849-50 ..... 458,839 | 2,786,022 
1833-34...... | 1087087 | 2,355,754 || 1850-51.....! 561,328 | 2,689,451 
1834-35...... | 102,431 | 768,075 || 1851-52..... | 401,620 2,096,770 
1835-36. ....- | 128,119 | 1,442,989 | 1852-53 .....| 682,274 5,155,057 

1836-37. ..... | 306,602 | 1,844,167 | 





ee — —- 


We extract the following communication from the New 
Orleans Price Current of November 7th: 

An article copied from the New York Economist, Septem- 
ber 29th, attributes the emhanced value of sugars to the 
failure of the vines in Franee, combined with the dearness 
of food, which have created@ demand for sugar for distilling 
purposes. The same writer mentions that the very abundant 
fruit crops in this country the present year have taken ‘ large 
supplies of sugar that are rapidly diminishing stocks.” 
After referring to the products of Cuba, Brazil and the East 
and West Indies, which have materially decreased since 1852 
and 1853, and to the increase’ in consumption in Great Bri- 
tain and Europe, which, he states, is apparently four per 
centum per annum, he makes the important admission “‘ that 
the largest proportion of the United States’ consumption 
has now come to be Louisiana sugar.”’ 

We wish to draw the attention of the Louisiana sugar 
planter to this admission, and to offer a few suggestive facts 
for his consideration. 

First, the product of Louisiana sugar has decreased from 
449,324 hogsheads in 1853 to 346,635 hogsheads in 1854, 
and a known decrease for the current season. 

Second, the increase in the consumption in the United 
States for the last few years has been at the rate of nine to 
ten per centum per annum, which is attributed, by the writer 
for the New York Shipping List, who makes the estimate, 
‘in a great measure to the great and general prosperity that 
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has pervaded all classes, especially the agricultural and labor- 
ing interests, and which has placed the article within the 
reach of many consumers that have been hitherto debarred 
from its use.’’ 

Third, the stock of Louisiana sugar at New York, October 
Ist, was 401 hogsheads; at Philadelphia, same date, 272 
hogsheads ; at Boston, none; at St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and the other principal cities at the west, 
the stock has been barely equal to the demand, from ‘‘ hand 
to mouth’’ as it is appropriately designated. 

Thus, in the United States, we have a decrease in the pro- 
duct equal to thirty per centum of last year’s crop and an 
increase in the consumption equal to nine or ten per centum, 
and are bare of stock at the opening of the season. 

The circulars from Great Britain and the continent up to 
the latest dates show a continued advance in sugars of all 
descriptions, but most especially in ‘‘ grocery qualities,’’ and 
- exceeding smali stocks. 

In relation to the present crop of Louisiana, every planter 
interested knows at this time how to compare his prospects 
and the prospects of his neighbors with the result of their 
last year’s labor. We will refer, however, to the following 
paragraphs from late numbers of your paper : 

Capt. Hooper, of the steamer Dick Keys, reports that the 
following plantations have commenced grinding,viz:—Madam 
Vaughan, Iberville; Grover & Nolan, West Baton Rouge; J. 
A. Bird, West Baton Rouge; E. J. Forstall, St. James; 
Charles Barlonge, Pointe Coupee; Dr. Perkins, East Baton 
Rouge; C. Dalferes, Lafourche.—Bee. 

Tue Rotiine Season—We hear that a widow lady of the 
parish, who usually makes 800 to 1,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
commenced grinding her cane abouta week since; and our 
informant does not believe she will make over 300 hogsheads 
this year; he also gives a very unfavorable account of his 
own crop, and says that he knows of many who will not 
make half a crop, and mentioned one gentleman who does 
not intend to attempt making a single hogshead of sugar! 
From all this—and our informant is a large planter and a 
gentleman of intelligence—we judge that not more than half 
a crop of sugar, if that, will be made in Iberville the present 
season.-—Southern (Iberville Parish) Sentinel, Oct. 6. , 

The lady referred to by the Sentinel has one of the best man- 
-aged plantations in the parish of Iberville, and that parish 
claims to be the best sugar producing portion of the State. 

Since the above date we have had frost and ice on the 25th 
ult. , followed by warm rainy weather, which has been general, 
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as far as heard from in the sugar districts. The backward- 
ness of the receipts of new sugar and its inferior quality 
fully confirm the foregoing views. 

With these facts before us, we can see no reason why 
Louisana sugar suitable for consumption should not command 
fuller prices than have been realized for the last five years. 


_ The qualities suited to refiners, later in the season, may, and 


in our opinion will, command the price realized for fair sugar 
during the past season. 

Up to this date, the receipts have not been sufficiently well 
drained for shipment, or the retail trade, and no improve- 
ment can be looked for so long as the present warm weather 


. continues. 8. & M. 





VEGETABLE GROWTHS OF CALIFORNIA. 


If the trees of California, says the Post, grow to the height 
of three hundred feet, the beets in the gardens cannot do less 
than make roots six or seven feet long. That they are doing 
their best to observe the proportion they ought to bear to the 
products of the forest our readers will be convinced by the 
following extract from a letter written by the San Francisco 
correspondent of the London Times. — It is dated October 4: 

‘‘An agricultural show has just been held at Sacramento, 
at which the productions of the country were exhibited for 
prizes. The show of animals was remarkable only as giving 
evidences of considerable improvement in the breed of horses 
since the Americans have beem in possession of the State. 
The exhibition of fruits and vélistables was really curious— 
the former from their variety and precocity and the latter 
from their gigantic size. Pumpkins weighing 129 pounds, 
beet root 74 feet long, and.a stalk of Indian corn 24 feet 
high, were among the ‘monsters’ of the exhibition. The 
vegetables of this country grow with a luxuriance unequalled 
elsewhere, but they are deficient in flavor. It appears that 
peach and pear trees frequently produce a double crop in the 
same season. The productiveness of the strawberry plant is 
also very remarkable. A bed in the garden of a friend of 
mine in San Francisco has been bearing for six months, and 
the plants are now, on the eve of winter, in flower; but in 
favored situations strawberries ripen during every month of 
the year.’’ 

A beet root which so far exceeds in length the tallest men 
is a vegetable for the tables of Brobdignag. Our readers 
may remember Gulliver’s account of a royal dinner given in 
that country at which a whale was served up. ‘‘The king,”’ 
says Gulliver, ‘‘seemed disgusted with the bigness of the 
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fish, though I think I have seen larger on the Greenland 
coast.’’ We quote from memory. Such a beet root as that 
mentioned by the correspondent of the Times would have 
been a heavy load for the fork of Glumdalclitch. Could it 
have been pulled from the ground by anything short of a 
yoke of oxen? For gardens which produce vegetables like’ 
this they should import gardeners from Patagonia. There 
was a playful exaggeration current several years since in 
regard to the richness of the soil in the southwestern States. 
It was said that sweet potatoes grew there to such a size that 
while one end of the root was roasting in the ashes of the 
hearth the other end served the family for a seat. The 
Sacramento beet root, which can only be boiled by many 
instalments, is an example of the manner in which fact 
sometimes overtakes exaggeration. 

Strawberries every month in the year! Our readers, we 
se have not forgotten the remark of the pious Bishop 

utler concerning the strawberry, recorded by Isaak Walton, 
to the effect that God might, no doubt, have made a better 
berry if it had been his good pleagure, but it was certain that 
he never did. The best of berries perfecting its fruit for 
every season of the year implies an elysian uniformity of 
temperature. Homer’s description of the gardens of Alci- 
nous, of which Pope published a translation, as a sample cf 
his version, some time before the entire work appeared, is 
the only parallel to it that occurs to us: 


*‘Each dropping pear another pear supplies ; 
On apples, apples; figs on figs arise ; 
The same mild section gives the flowers to blow, 


The buds to open, and the fruits to grow.’’ 





MISSION TO PLORIDA—CULTURE OF ORANGE. 


We are happy to announce the safe return of Mr. Glover, 
the Patent Office entomologist, from a successful mission to 
Florida. It will be remembered that this gentleman was 
sent out, about six months since, to gain information con- 
cerning the insects that prey upon the cotton, the orange, 
and other products of the land of flowers. His observations 
have been most interesting, and will constitute a valuable 
chapter in that annual compendium of useful knowledge, 
the Patent Office Report. 

In East Florida, Mr. Glover’s observations were almost 
exclusively confined to the insects that prey upon the orange. 
That which is at present so destructive, and which has deso- 
lated so many fair fields on the St. John’s, is a small scale 
insect or occus, very minute, of a brownish color and elon- 
gated shape, resembling in many respects one of the shells 
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of a muscle. Under cover of this shell, and protected by it, 
the small worm or grub extracts the juices of the plant by 
means of a piercer on the under side, and eventually multi- 
plies to such a degree that the stem, branches, and leaves 
become covered, as it were, with a coating voles of 
myriads of these insects, constantly draining the tree of its 
sap, until at last the leaves turn yellow and fall, and the 
orange, unable to sustain such a horde of depredators, at 
last perishes. 

The female scale insect lays her eggs in two parallel rows 
under cover of the scale, amd gradually diminishes in size as 
the eggs are laid, until at length she occupies only the smaller 
end of the scale and perishes. The young female occi are 
hatched in regular succession as the eggs were deposited, and 
emerge from under the parental shell at the larger end. 
They are now provided with six legs, and crawl about the 
leaf or branch until a suitable permanent residence is found 
where they can suck the juice of the tree in ease and comfort; 
here they ‘‘ squat;’’ a case is formed over them, and they 
remain glued to the spot for lifetime. 

The case of the male is much smaller than that of the 
female. The grub underneath this changes into a pupa, and 
eventually into a very minute fly, furnished with six legs, 
two long antenz and two transparent wings. 

Where the scale insect has once made its appearance, it is 
almost impossible to grow the orange to perfection. Groves 
of trees once flourishing in Florida, and a source of great 
profit to the owners, have had to be cut down. 

Various remedies, as we learn from Mr. Glover, have been 
suggested, one of which has proved successful in some in- 
stances, but not in all. This remedy consists of washing the 
tree with a wash sot pall of one gallon of whiskey and 
four ounces of aloes. This ought to be renewed every two 
weeks until the inseet disappears, as, although all the living 
insects may be aah ts yet the unhatched eggs, an pro- 
tected by the parental shell, are not affected by it. Highly 
manuring the tree, so as to cause a vigorous growth, has 
likewise been recommended, as likewise several other reme+ 
dies too numerous to mention here; but, until regular experi- 
ments are made and reported on, there can be no certainty as to 
the best method of destroying this highly pernicious insect. 

Mr. Glover has also with him minute drawings of other 
nsects, in different stages of their history, which prey upon 

he orange, the lemon, and the oleander, and which, com- 
ined with descriptions of their habits, the result of patient 
ersonal observation, must prove of great value to our neigh- 
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bors, who are so deeply interested in their cultivation. Mr. 
Glover is confident in the belief that East Florida offers as 
profitable a field for the cultivation of the orange as any part 
of the world, not excepting the golden fields of the Sicilies. 
—Savannah Georgian. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. ; 


A committee of the senate of South Carolina, having the 
subject under consideration, lately made a report, from which 
we extract— 





Statistics. 
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Abbeville ...... «++, 12,699 |$15,210 | $3,000 | 2,917 $1 04 | $3,428 [45,338 
Anderson «++, 13, 867 5,856 | 1,800 ,550 | 70) 2,744 , 666 
Barnwell .........| 12,289 | 11,944} 2,400: 1,530 1 56 | 3,318 | 5,799 
Beaufort ee eee 5,947 96, 588 8, 600 ], 270 : 2 83 } 1, 605 2,318 
Charleston ..... vee 24,580 (145,354 | 16,200 4,175 | 3 88 7, 636 | 7,640 
Chester........ -++| 8,803 | 9,275) 1,800, 1,248| 145! 2,160 | 2,283 
Chesterfield .......| 6,678 | 4,179} 1,200 789 159! 1,803; 1,443 
Colleton ...... eee» 7,403 | 13,655} 3,000; 1,097 | 2 73 1,998 | 2,007 
Darlington ........ 6,747 | 7,942, 2,400 854/286! 1,821 | 1,562 
Edgefield .........| 16,252 | 17,083 | 3,600 | 2,453} 146)| 4,388 | 4,488 
Fairfield ....... ««.| 7,068 | 11,971 1, 800 1,059 | 1 70 1,908 | 1,937 
Georgetown.......| 2,193 | 18,063 2,400 455 | 5 28 592 832 
Greenville........| 13,370 | 5,928 al 1,930 | {| 22} 3,609 | 3,586 
Horry ........ ese.) 5,522) 1,704 473 | 1 24 1, 263 865 
K AW. scscesees| 4,681 8,528 1, 200 417 | 2 87 1, 470 752 
Lancaster.........| 5,587 | 3,930} 1,200 905 | 132) 1,581 | 1,656 
Laurens ........-+| 11,370 | 9,431} 2,400/ 1,438) 167) 3,069 | 2,629 
Lexington........| 6,350} 4,821 1,200 977 | 1 22 1,984 | 1,787 
Marion .......+++.| 9,781} 6,169/ 1,800] 1,334/ 136) 2,640 | 2,435 
Marlborough......| 5,033 | 4,677 | 1,200 923 | 130); 1,358 1,689 
Newberry ..... -e-| 7,242 10,606; 1,800 1,148 | 1 50 1,955 | 2,100 
Orangeburg.......| 8,120 | 11,476 | 1,800 982 | 1 82{ 2,392 1,797 
Pickens.........++| 13,105 | 3.433 1,800 2,050 | 87 | 3,536 | 3,753 
Richland .........| 6,764 | 20,006} 2,400 874 | 2 74 1,826 | 1,599 
Spartanburg......./ 18,311 | 6,805 | 3,000} 1,353; 216] 4,944) 2,475 
Sumter.........../ 9,813 | 17,144 | 3,000; 1,364| 215); 2,649 | 2,496 
Union........++-.| 9,317 | 8,091 1, 800 1,689 | 106) 2,515 | 3,090 
Williamsburg ..... 3,902 | 6,625; 1,200 570 | 2 34 1,053 | 1,643 
ee ee --| 11,299 | 8,724) 2,400 _— 1 66 3,050 | 2,648 

















The committee comments upon this table, and, as will be 
seen, draws conclusions opposed to the recommendations of 
the governor. 
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‘It will be seen, by reference to this statement, that the 
districts in which education is most general are not those in 
which the largest sums of money are received for educational 
purposes. 

‘‘In the district of Abbeville, twenty-three per cent., or 
more than one in five of the whole population, are at school; 

in Beaufort, Anderson and Georgetown, twenty per cent. ; in 
Lancaster, nineteen; in Marlborough, eighteen per cent. ; in 
Charleston, seventeen per cent. ; in Union, sixteen per cent. ; 
in Chester, Edgefield, Fairfield and Pickens, fifteen per cent. ; 
in Williamsburg, Colleton and Greenville, fourteen per cent. ; 
in Sumter, Marion and Lexington, thirteen per cent.; in 
Barnwell, York, Orangeburg, Laurens and*Darlington, twelve 
be cent.; in Chesterfield, eleven per cent.; in Kershaw and 

orry, nine per cent.; and in Spartanburg, seven per cent. 
of the whole white population go to school. From this it 
will appear, that in Abbeville and Anderson, and Beaufort 
and Georgetown, two districts in the upper and two in the 
lower division of the State, one in five of the whole popula- 
tion go to school. This, your committee believe, will com- 
pare favorably with any State in the Union. This flourishing 
condition of education exists, too, in those upper districts 
which receive the smallest amount per scholar at school out 
of the State appropriation. Including the whole State, the 
average of the pupils who attend school is fourteen per cent., 
or one in seven of the whole population. The great difference 
in the state of education in the different,parts of the State 
must be the result of some cause or other than want of money 
or means, or the unfair apportionment of the public donation. 
Spartanburg, which would seem to be in the Loarest scale, re- 
ceives three hundred dollars, and Anderson, which is among 
the best, receives only eighteen hundred dollars; or Spartan- 
burg receives two dollars and sixteen cents to each scholar at 
school. Could any change which has been suggested, or 
which could be even imagined, elevate Spartanburg to the 
happy condition of Anderson? The change recommended 
would add more to the appropriation to Anderson than to 
Spartanburg, notwithstanding the present appropriation 
would seem to be fully sufficient for Anderson, inasmuch as 
she stands nearly as the maximum in point of education. 
Abbeville would also receive an additional sum, when her 
people are at present the best educated in the State. Darling- 
ton and Sumter would both receive less than under the present 
system, whilst both these districts are below the general ave- 
rage in point of education. From these facts it would seem 
manifest, that the proposed change could not remedy the sup- 
posed evils of the system in the smallest degree possible. 
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‘‘In one of the presentments it is desired that the mone 
should be distributed according to the number of poor chil- 
dren. If this scheme was practical, and the fund to be re- 
garded as purely an eleemosynary one, this system ought to 
be adopted. How are you to define the class who are to be 
embraced in the term poor? Will you confine itto non- 


freeholders or non-slaveholders? But many men are well. 


able to educate their children who are the owners of neither 
lands nor slaves ; and a man might own much land in some 
sections of the State and be unable either to educate his chil- 
dren or support himself. A mam residing in Greenville 
might well be able to educate his children, whilst the same 
man residing in Bedufort, possessed of the same means, would 
be altogether unable, owing to the great difference in the ex- 
penses of education in the two sections. In many of the 
upper districts, the ordinary branches of education do not 
average more than twelve dollars per scholar per annum, 
whilst in many of the lower districts the same branches 
would cost twice or three times that amount. A fatal objec- 
tion to such a scheme of distribution, if all other objections 
were out of the way, would be the effort made in each dis- 
trict to swell the number of the poor scholars through self- 
ish motives, the demoralizing effects of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

‘*For these reasons and many others which might be pre- 
sented, such a scheme should not be attempted. 

** Your committee believe that if any change could be made 
in the present basis of distribution which would remove the 
great disparity in the state of education in the different dis- 
tricts, and elevate them all to the prosperous condition of 
Abbeville, it ought to be made, and no one ought to be so 
selfish as to complain that his district did not receive her. 
aliquot part of the public alms. It ought to be remembered 
by those who complain of the injustice of the present system, 
that those districts which receive more than their fair pro- 
portion draw from the public treasury the smallest per cent. 
of the amount paid in by them respectively. Charleston re- 
ceives only twelve per cent., Beaufort thirteen per cent., 
Georgetown thirteen, and Colleton twenty-two per cent. on 
their general tax ; whilst Picken receives fifty-two per cent., 
Spartanburg forty-four, Greenville forty, Darlington and 
several others thirty per cent. on the sums paid in by them 
to the public treasury. This view would seem to prove that 
many of the murmurs at the injustice of the present system 
are, in a great measure, if not altogether unfounded.”’ 
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CONNEXION GF THE MISSISSIPPI] AND LAKE BORGNE, 


We stated in our last that the report upon this subject 
would be analyzed in the next number of the Review. The 
New Orleans Delta has saved us that labor : 

There is published as preliminary in this report, the 
charter granted to Colonel Stewart by the legislature of 
Louisiana, by which it is provided, among other things— 

‘That Richard A, Stewart, and such other persons as he 
may choose to associate with him, his and their successors 
and assigns in that behalf, be, and he and they are hereby 
authorized and empowered to cut and open a canal in the 
parish of St. Bernard, from the waters of the Lake Borgne, 
at or near to the mouth of the Bayou Dupré or Philipon, to 
the Mississippi river, near the English Turn, but only through 
and upon the plantation now owned by said Stewart, and so 
thereby to connect the waters of said river and lake as to 
make an uninterrupted navigation between them.”’ 

This charter bears date 12th of March, 1855, is brief and 
liberal, granting its privileges in perpetuity, and without 
onerous or embarrassing conditions and penalties. 

The proprietor, in his exposé to the public, in explanation 
of the proposed work, says: 

‘The purpose of this canal is to effect a navigable commu- 
nication between Lake Borgne and the Mississippi river, 
eleven miles below New Orleans, where these waters approach 
most nearly to each other. Its way out to sea will be by 
Cat and Ship Islands; its inland route to Mobile, the same 
now pursued by the mail line, after passing east of the Rigo- 
lets. The projected route of the canal is wholly to the south- 
east of Lake Pontchartrain, and hence avoids the shoals and 
northerly exposures of that lake. Any map of Louisiana 
will show the narrow isthmus of land where the canal is pro- 
posed to be cut, and it is the same also specially denoted in 
the very able report of Colonel Charles Ellet, civil engineer, 
made under the authority of the government in 1852, on the 
subject of relieving the Mississippi of its inundations. 

‘‘ The Canal proper, from the river to the bayou, will be 
two and three quarter miles long, and pursues an air-line. 
It is to be cut one hundred feet wide and excavated to give 
eight and a half feet water at ordinary tides, and more, of 
course, as the tide is higher. Such a depth of water in the 
repose of a canal is sufficient to pass all sea-going schooners, 
many square-rigged vessels, and all the steamers of the river 
and lake. The Bayou Phillipon or Dupré, from the point 
intersected by the canal to the mouth, is about four miles, 
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with a depth of from ten to eighteen feet, and an average 
width of one hundred and ten feet. By a cut off at an angle 
of the bayou, at an extra expense of $4,800, the bayou will 
be rendered nearly as straight as the canal, and shortened a 
half mile, making the whole distance from river to lake six 
and a quarter miles. This cut, so obvious in its economy, 
though not a necessity, is submitted by the engineer, as an 
open question, to the decision of the company when formed. 

‘*The harbor at the lake end of the canal is perfectly and 
securely land-locked against the north and west, and the 
south and southeast winds, and open only to the northeast, a 
course most unusual for our lake winds. Hence, the dredg- 
ing requisite to deepen the mouth of the bayou, and from the 
pier outward, gives much assurance of security and perma- 
nence to this part of the work when done. 

‘* The draught of water which can be carried out from the 
lake harbor of the canal to the deep sea is obtained from the 
soundings made under order of government in 1852, and ex- 
hibited in Blount’s coast chart; and from the map of the 
survey made by John Wheeler, engineer for the State of 
Mississippi, in 1839, the map and report of which was re- 
published by Congress in 1840, 

‘**Such is a brief outline of the locality, commercial capaci- 
ties and intendments of this canal, and great and important 
as are its pretensions, yet its total cost to the company when 
completed, with all the real estate of land and water to be 
appropriated to its use, is estimated at $525,000. 

**It is believed, too, even this low estimate may be reduced 
from 25 to 33 per cent., should the company decide to con- 
struct their work by their own slave laborers, governed and 
directed by discreet, careful and humane agents.’’ 

We have quoted at length fromthe pamphlet, because thus 
much was necessary for the elucidation of our remarks, and 
because the matter expressed seemed scarcily susceptible of 
greater condensation. 

Next follows the proposition of the proprietor, setting forth 
his terms and conditions for organizing an association to exe- 
cute the work. 

It proposes to raise $350,000 by subscription of stock in 
3,500 shares of $100 each—on which five per cent. is to be 
paid on subscribing, and the remainder on call, as may be 
directed after the company shall be organized. 

The proprietor puts into the capital a belt of land 400 feet 
wide, extending through his plantation from the river to the 
lake, a distance of about six miles, which includes the line 
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of the canal and bayou, and about 400 acres of land at the 
two extremities for town sites. 

He also puts in his charter privileges, and all his previous 
expenditures for engraving, printing, &c., to prepare the 

lan for presentation and action. For all these, he claims to 
bave“etitwed him $175,000 in stock; which, together with 
the $350,000 cash subscription, makes the aggregate capital 
of $525,000. 

The proposition is made with a guarded consideration of 
fairness and plain dealing, which will bear the closest scru- 
tiny, and shows an earnestness of purpose, and discloses a 
confidence in the enterprise, which renders it quite apparent, 
that, if the proprietor could shoulder this work ae. he 
would scek no associated assistance to put it in operation. 

The utility of the work is set forth in various aspects, and 
with much force. Its sources of business are briefly, but 
comprehensively analyzed. Five enumerated branches of 
commerce are counted on, to pass the canal, and these are 
estimated by the tonnage measure of the vessels, whether 
passing laden or empty. 

First, and supposed will be greatest, is the lake and sea 
coast domestic trade, from Pearl river to Florida, in lumber, 
wood, brick, sand, shells, and charcoal—gross 
estimate 150,000 tons 

Second—aAll the upper Mississippi river com- 
merce, passing the lakes, on east, to Florida, 
through this canal 100,000 tons 

Third—All the Alabama commerce of cotton, 
turpentine, rosin, and perhaps stone coal 60,000 tons 

Fourth—All the foreign and coastwise com- 
merce transported in sea-going schooners, and 
other vessels of light draught 55,000 tons 

Fifth—Excursion steamersand transit schoon- 
ers from the Mississippi to the sea shore, and to 
Alabama river 15,000 tons 

This aggregate of 380,960 tons, through and 
through, is computed for the annual business of the canal 
from subsisting resources, to be ingreased by the increase of 
commerce and the country. Contrasting this calculation with 
the several millions of tonnage, which make the sum total of 
ALL the arrivals annually in the port of New Orleans, and 
from all the commerce to be seen on the lakes, north and east 
of us, by steamers and sail vessels now plying those waters, 
and it certainly would seem that the business so set down for 
this canal is computed in much moderation. And this a 
pears the more obvious when we consider that it would 
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require but the daily transit of two steamers of 525 tons 
each (or their equivalent) to equal this result. In such point 
of view it is made very apparent that the foregoing estimates 
are within most prudent Hmits, if not decidedly too low. 

But to render this stock attractive, it is unmecessary to 
maintain that the business of the canal will exceed this esti- 
mate, for if it shall yield a net dividend of tvo-thirds of the 17 
per cent., which these calculations show it would produce, it is 
as much as should be desired for any permanently invested 
capital. Indeed, with the convineing claims te confidence 
which these estimates present, it should be no matter of sur- 
prise if a few wary financiers—those of the knowing ones— 
should, on some fine morning, quietly close up this subscrip- 
tion at once. For the writer has not over-estimated the 
stability of this investment, wherein he represents it as ‘‘a 
bank that will not explode under the pressure of overtrading, 
a capital not readily stolen or Schuylerized, a crop not affect- 
ed by the weather, an estate which the malignant diseases of 
a city, or the casualty of a fire, may not destroy.”’ 

It may or may not be as represented in this pamphlet— 
that canal investments have proved, on the average, more 
profitable than railroads; but a further observation is some- 
what striking, and is presumed to be correct: ‘‘that the 
profits now being realized from the new canal in the rear of 
the city, estimated on a capital no larger than required for 
the grand junction canal, would show that stock to be now 
the best in the south.”’ 

The report published in this pamphlet, made by 8. Moylan 
Fox, the engineer of the work, merits commendation for its 
directness and simplicity. We understand Mr. Fox is a 
gentleman of high accomplishments in his profession. His 
report discovers a vein of enthusiasm, well constrained by a 
practical, cultivated judgment. We quote three short para- 
graphs of his report, which, while aptly explaining the mat- 
ter in hand, indulges in a bold outside opinion, eminently 
suggestive to merchants and statesmen ; for, if his facts and 
reasoning be correct, then truly is this projected canal but 
the inception of a vastly greater and more useful enterprise : 

‘«The whole estimated cost of the work, the actual labor 
of construction and cost of material, as given in detail below, 
will be $324,000, with an addition of 10 per cent. for engi- 
neering and other contingencies, $356,400. 

“This sum is so small, compared with the capital required 
for the other improvements recently projected in this city, 
that we are apt to overlook the real magnitude of the work 
itself. It proposes for the present to bring the port of New 
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Orleans to within eighteen miles of the Gulf of Mexico to all 
vessels not drawing over 84 feet of water ; to connect by river 
steamboats Pittsburg with Montgomery, Alabama. It is, in 
int of fact, opening a new and unchanging mouth of the 
ississippi, one hundred and twelve miles nearer to the 
port of New Orleans. With an expenditure of $1,500,000 
more than is now proposed, an inland channel of 18 feet 
can be carried from New Orleans to the Gulf, three feet 
deeper than the Mississippi, and over sixty miles nearer. 
Should this work now oe eae be constructed, I look upon 
the other as an inevitable result; this will be but the embryo 
of the magnificent scheme of the whole work finished. I un- 
derstand that it now requires $60,000 per annum to keep 
open a fifteen feet channel. The capital of which this is the 
interest would give an eighteen feet channel, sixty miles 
nearer the city, with all the advantages of an inland naviga- 
tion. Were this channel finished, would any one doubt but 
that the whole trade of New Orleans will pass through it ? 

‘‘This is the proper commercial view of the work; the 
evidence of its profit is so open to the calculation of every 
one, that I shall not attempt to give any. I have ever found 
that in works of this character, connecting two regions vastly 
rich, but yet in the course of development, the trade calcula- 
tions of their projectors, however wild, have been overrun by 
the fact before the canal banks had time to settle.’’ 

Following this report is a well prepared map, showing the 
exact route of this canal, and all the adjacent and explana- 
tory localities from New Orleans to Mobile. 

The contemplation of this proposed improvement has sat- 
isfied us it is one of unusual local interest, and the subject 
altogether is treated with singular force and discrimination 
in the pamphlet before us. As nted, its political is 
scarcely inferior to its comma importance, while in a 
social point of view it makes fair claim to much considera- 
tion. Its traditional and prescriptive pretensions as a sub- 
stitute for the shut up Manshac, and thus to unite again the 
commerce of Jarge districts of country, long severed, are 
equally historical, national and patriotic. 





DEVELOPMENT OF TEXAS BY INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
GOVERNOR PEASE’s VIEW. 

The unappropriated public domain of Texas is estimated at 
about one hundred millions of acres. Suppose that one half of 
it is valueless or unsuitable for cultivation, which is a large 
estimate, this will leave us fifty millions of acres, which, at 
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seventy-five cents an acre, is worth thirty-seven and a half 
millions of dollars. This, every one must admit, is a small 
estimate of its value; and under a judicious system of sales, 
to be effected gradually as the wealth and population of the 
State is increased by the proposed improvements, it would, 
undoubtedly, sell for twice or three times that amount within 
fifteen years. . 

Let us suppose that it would cost six cents an acre, which 
is a large price, for the gradual survey of these lands, as it 
might be deemed advisable to bring them into market, the 
cost of surveying the whole hundred millions would be six 
millions of dollars. This would leave thirty-one and a half 
millions as their net proceeds to be applied to works of inter- 
nal improvement. 

As this amount could be realized from them only by grad- 
ual sales through a course of years, in order to commence 
the system immediately it would be necessary to anticipate 
their proceeds, by the use of the credit of the State, to sustain 
which an internal improvement tax of fifteen cents on each 
hundred dollars of the taxable property of the State would 
be required. Such a tax on the assessment for the year 1857, 
which is as early as the system could be commenced, would 
produce, at least, $268,000. This would pay an interest of 
six per cent. on four and one-quarter millions of dollars. 
The same tax, allowing the increase in the value of our tax- 
able property to be one-fourth less, each year, than it has 
been since the year 1846, (and it would, without doubt, be 
much greater,) would produce, in 1860, the sum of $377,000, 
which would pay an interest of six per cent. on six and one- 
quarter millions of dollars. 

This would enable us to use the credit of the State to the 
amount of six and one-quarter millions of dollars before the 
close of the year 1860, without taking into account the annual 
earnings of the public works, as they progress, which would 
be at least three per cent. on their cost, equal to one-half of 
the interest we would be paying on the debt. 

By that time we would be in receipt of a considerable 
amount each year from the sale of the public domain, in- 
creased in value by the improvements already made, and our 
works could proceed much more rapidly to completion. 

In this way we might expend from twenty-five to thirty 
millions of dollars upon a general system of internal improve- 
ments within the next fifteen years, and at the end of that 
time the whole will have been paid by the proceeds of the 
sale of our public domain and the internal improvement tax. 
The State would be the owner of the works constructed and 
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could reduce the price for transportation and travel to such 
rates as would keep them in repair and operating them, would 
roduce an annual income of three per cent. upon their cost. 
his income, amounting to over seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, might be applied to the expenses of the govern- 
ment, or to extend the system, until every neighborhood in 
the State would be furnished with ample railroad facilities. 

All this may be accomplished and the wealth of our citizens 
increased hundreds of millions, simply by a prudent use of 
our public domain and an annual tax of fifteen cents on each 
hundred dollars of the taxable property of the State for the 
next fifteen years. 

The system of works should consist of railroads, improve- 
ments upon our navigable rivers, and canals connecting the 
different bays and streams along our coast. 

Sixteen hundred miles of railroad can be so located as to 
accommodate every section of the State that is now inhabited, 
and so that no neighborhood, (except the northwest corner of 
the State,) that is not within a convenient distance of a navi- 
gable water course or a canal, shall be more than twenty-five 
miles from a railroad. 

The average cost of building and equipping railroads in 
this State will not exceed sixteen thousand dollars a mile, if 
paid for with money when the work is done. At this rate, 
sixteen hundred miles would cost twenty-five million and six 
hundred thousand dollars. This amount deducted from thirty- 
one and a half millions, the estimated sum to be realized from 
our public domain in the next fifteen years, would leave five 
million and nine hundred thousand dollars, which could be 
applied to the improvement of our navigable rivers, cutting 
canals to connect all the bays and water courses along our 
coast from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, and to any other 
objects of public utility. 

This system, to be successful, must be made the permanent 
policy of the State, and incorporated into our constitution so 
as to be placed beyond the reach of change by legislation. 

The routes over which railroads are to be constructed; the 
rivers whose navigation is to be improved, and the canals 
which are to be cut, must be specified; the lands must be set 
apart as an internal improvement fund—the time and manner 
of their survey and sale must be fixed; the internal improve- 
ment tax must be levied; provisions must be made that the 
credit of the State shall never be used to an amount beyond 
what the internal improvement tax and the net earnings of 
the public works will pay the interest of ; and that the works 
specified shall not be carried on simultaneously until their 
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final completion; all this must be done by a constitutional 
provision, otherwise it is impossible; future legislatures may 
undertake other works before those designated shall have been 
completed, or may become impatient with the progress of the 
works, and endeavor to hasten their completion by an increase 
of taxation, so as to make it oppressive, or by the use of State 
credit beyond the means provided for sustaining it, and 
thereby defeat the whole system. 

Under this system the improvements will progress towards 
completion, simultaneously with the increase of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the State. Each mile of improvement 
will increase the value of the public lands and of individual 
property, and the ability of the State to prosecute the system 
will increase in the same ratio. 

Such a system can never become oppressive under the restric- 
tions proposed, because it can never draw from our citizens 
more than the internal improvement tax. This will be light, 
compared with the benefits to be obtained. Our entire State 
and county tax, including this, will be but thirty-seven and 
a half cents on each hundred dollars—equal to three mills 
and seven and a half tenths of a mill on the dollar, which is 
less than is paid in three-fourths of the States of the Union. 

The increase in the value of the taxable property of the 
State that will attend the prosecution of such a system will 
enable us to reduce our tax for the ordinary expenses of the 
government, so that in a few years our aggregate State and 
county tax, including this, will not exceed twenty-two and a 
half cents on the hundred dollars, or two mills and two and 
a half tenths of a mill on the dollar, which is the same we 
now pay for State and county purposes. 

Every citizen will be amply compensated for this tax by 
the increased value its expenditure will give to his property 
and the reduced price he will have to pay for transportation 
and travel. 

It is true that the benefits will be greater to those living 
in the vicinity of the improvements than to those living 
remote from them; but as soon as the system is commenced, 
the relative taxation of those living near the improvements 
will also be greater, for all property in the State is taxed 
according to its value. 

There will be no more inequality in the operation of this 
tax than attends every tax for the expenditures of the 
government; for those living in the vicinity where such 
expenditures are made derive more benefit from them than 
those at a distance, by the increased value they give to their, 
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property; but this is, in a measure, counterbalanced by the 
additional tax on the increased value. 

Suppose, for example, we take a section of country fifty 
miles in width, where the average value of land is now two 
dollars and fifty cents an acre; when this system commences 
each acre of this land will pay three mills and three quarters 
of a mill for this internal improvement tax, but when a 
railroad shall have commenced through the centre of this 
section, fifteen dollars an acre, those more than five and less 
than ten miles from it will be worth ten dollars; those more 
than ten and less than fifteen miles from it will be worth six 
dollars, and those more than fifteen and not exceeding 
twenty-five miles from it will be worth three dollars an acre; 
then each acre of this land worth fifteen dollars will pay two 
cents and one quarter of a cent; each acre worth ten dollars 
will pay one cent and a half; each acre worth six dollars 
will pay nine mills; and each acre worth three dollars will 
pay four mills and a half.a mill; yet all will pay the same 
rate of tax as at first, viz., fifteen cents on each hundred 
dollars worth of land. 

Now each acre of this land pays five mills and five-eighths 
of a mill towards our tax for State and county purposes, but 
when the above increased value is given to it by a railroad, 
the same amount of money produced by the present tax of 
twenty-two and a half cents on the hundred dollars, may be 
raised by a tax of less than eight cents on the hundred 
dollars, or less than eight tenths of a mill on the dollar, 
each acre of this land worth fifteen dollars will then pay 
one cent and two mills towards this tax; each acre worth 
ten dollars will then pay eight mills; each acre worth six 
dollars will then pay four mills and eight-tenths of a mill; 
and each acre worth three dollars will then pay two mills 
and four-tenths of a mill. 

This example clearly demonstrates that a general tax for 
internal improvements operates equally upon all in propor- 
tion to the benefits which they receive. 

The present system of making donations of lands to rail- 
roads is much more unequal in its operation than their 
construction by a general tax; for those sections of the 
State only, where the population and business promise to 
make railroads a profitable investment of capital, can avail 
themselves of these donations, while under a general system 
by the State, the paying sections of road will contribute 
towards the construction and support of roads in those sec- 
tions where they will not pay a profit, and thus they will 
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be extended to portions of the State where they would not 
be constructed for many years, if ever, by individual capital. 

The State may well afford to carry out a general system 
of internal improvements in this manner, even if in the ag- 
gregate they never pay more than the cost of their repairs 
and of operating them ; for the State is compensated by the 
increase of its population, and the increased value of its 
public domain and taxable property, which constitutes its 
real wealth. 

One of the great advantages that our citizens will derive 
from having works of internal improvement constructed and 
owned by the State will be, that instead of keeping the price 
of transportation and travel at such rates as will make them 
a source of profit, as would be done if they were owned by 
corporations, the State may, if it chooses, reduce these rates 
to the lowest point that will operate and keep them in repair. 

No argument against the practicability of the plan here 
proposed. can be drawn from the experience of other States, 
which have attempted a general system of internal improve- 
ments, because none of them have, before commencing, lim- 
ited and described the work to be constructed—none of them 
have first provided the means necessary to sustain their credit 
and declared that their credit should not be used more rapidly 
than these means would justify ; all of which provisions are 
proposed to be made a part of our constitution, beyond the 
reach of change by legislation ; and above all, none of them 
have had the public. domain we possess, as a basis for the 
use of State credit and for its ultimate redemption. 

I am so well satisfied that the interior portions of our 
State will not have the benefit of railroad facilites during the 
present generation, unless they are constructed by the credit 
of the State, either wholly or in part, that ifthe plan here 

roposed cannot be adopted, I am willing to see certain 
eading routes designated, to which the State shall furnish 
the iron needed for their construction, after the road-bed 
shall have been prepared, by corporations, for its reception, 
and take a mortgage upon the road for security; or I am 
willing to see the State become a subscriber for one-half of 
the capital stock necessary to construct them, whenever the 
other half is taken by individuals. 

But in adopting either of these plans, the same constitu- 
tional provisions would be necessary to establish a proper 
basis to sustain the credit of the State and to guard against 
its improvident use, as if the State were to undertake to con- 
struct them herself. 

Neither of the plans here proposed originated with me; 
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the main features of each have been advocated by others with 
far more ability than I can bring to the subject. 

I believe any one of these plans to be entirely practicable, 
but I think the first would be the most successful, and would 
diffuse its benefits more generally and more equally than 
either of the others. 

If any better mode can be suggested for the use of State 
credit in works of internal improvement than here proposed, 
it will receive from me a cordial support. 

Those who have not maturely reflected on this subject, ma y 
think that a system of internal improvement, requiring an 
expenditure of twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars, is too 
great an undertaking for a State containing three or four 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; but they should recollect that 
only a small portion of this expenditure is to be made imme- 
diately ; that it is to be extended over a period of years, be- 
fore the expiration of which our population, under the im- 

ulse that such a system will give to immigration, will have 
increased to at least one and a half millions; and that we 
have a public domain such as no State, of our population, 
ever before possessed, which will be trebled in value by these 
improvements, and will be more than sufficient to meet this 
large expenditure. 

They may also think that fifteen years is a long period to 
wait for the promised benefits of this grand system of inter- 
nal improvements, which is to produce these great results ; 
but they should also recollect that few great enterprises are 
ever completed during the age of those who, commenced 
them. 

Twenty-five millions is a small amount compared with the 
future resources of this great State, with its extensive public 
domain, when its agricultural and mineral wealth shall have 
been fully developed ; and fifteen years is but a short period 
in its history. 

Those who legislate for such a State should keep in view, 
not only the present moment, but the future, when it will be 
inhabited by thousands where it has now hundreds, and 
when its exports shall have increased an hundred fold. 

Our immense public domain is being rapidly wasted for 
unimportant purposes. When it shall have entirely passed 
from us without our having secured any substantial and per- 
manent benefits from it, as it surely will, unless we soon 
make an appropriation of it to some object of great public 
utility, like that here proposed; and when time shall have 
fully disclosed its real value, posterity will wonder that this 
generation should have done so little to develope the resources 
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and increase the wealth and political importance of the State, 
with the magnificent means at its disposal. 

I have dwelt upon this subject at length, because my views 
in regard to it have been misunderstood by some and misre- 
presented by others, and I felt that it was a duty I owed to 
myself to place them properly before you and the people of 
the State. 

Neither of these, nor any other system of internal improve- 
ments should be undertaken, requiring an expenditure of 
money by the State, which would have to be supplied by tax- 
ation, until it has first been submitted to, and received the 
sanction of, the people. 

Nor do I think that any such system should be commenced 
until a constitutional provision has been adopted securing it 
from hasty and improvident legislation. 

The use of the credit of the State, in either of the modes 
here proposed, will require an amendment of the constitution. 
This may be done, either by calling a convention for that 
purpose, or by your proposing an amendment to be voted on 
by the people. I should be unwilling, however, to see a con- 
vention called until a vote of the people is first obtained in 
favor of such a measure. 

Should these views be unacceptable to you, I shall inter- 
pose no obstacles to such constitutional measures as you may 
adopt to aid in the construction of railways, and in the im- 
provement of our navigable rivers, if they shall seem likely 
to effect those objects and the interest of the State is properly 
guarded. 





SLAVERY IN THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE OF 1831--2. 


It is our intention to make the Review a repository of all the valuable papers 
that have been prepared upon the subject of southern slavery and in vindication 
of the rights of the south. Our collection already embraces the materials of 
many volumes, which may be found condensed in the Industrial Resources, &c., 
published a year or two since by the editor. There are still many able papers 
upon our desk, which will receive early attention. The one here presented was 
published in 1832, but without the name of the writer. It is in review of the de- 
bate in the Virginia legislature, and of the letter of ‘‘ Appomatox,” upon the 
subject of slavery. 

Referring to that debate the writer says : 

‘If ever there was a question debated in a deliberative body which called for 
the most exalted talent, the longest and most tried experience, the utmost cir- 
cumspection and caution, a complete exemption from prejudice and undue ex- 
citement where both are apt to prevail, an ardent and patriotic desire to advance 
the vital interests of the State, uncombined with all mere desire for vain and 


ostentatious display, and with no view to party or geographical divisions, tha 
question was the question of the abolition of slavery in the Virginia legislature 
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‘Grave and reverend seniors,’ ‘the very fathers of the republic,’ were, indeed, re- 
quired for the settlement of one of such magnitude. It appears, however, that 
the legislature was composed of an unusual number of young and inexperienced 
members, elected in the month of April, previous to the Southampton massacre, 
and at a time of profound tranquility and repose, when, of course, the people 
were not disposed to call from their retirement their most distinguished and ex- 
perienced citizens. 

** We are very ready to admit that, in point of ability and eloquence, the de- 
bate transcended our expectations. One of the leading political papers in the 
State remarked : ‘We have never heard any debate so eloquent, so sustained, 
and in which so great a number of speakers had appeared and commanded the 
attention of so numerous and intelligent an audience. Day after day multitudes 
throng to the capital, and have been compensated by eloquence which would 
have illustrated Rome or Athens.’ But however fine might have been the 
rhetorical display, however ably some isolated points might have been discussed, 
still we affirm, with confidence, that no enlarged, wise, and practical plan of 
operations, was proposed by the abolitionists. e will go further, and assert that 

eir arguments, in most cases, were of a wild and intemperate character, based 
upon false principles, and assumptions of the most vicious and alarming kind 
subversive of the rights of property and the order and tranquility of society, and 
portending to the whole slaveholding country—if they ever shall be followed out 
in practice—inevitable and ruinous consequences.”’ 


I. Plans for the Abolition of Slavery. 
Il. Impossibility of Colonizing the Blacks. 
Ill. Emancipation without Deportation. 
IV. ‘‘ Injustice and Evils of Slavery’’ considered. 
PART I.—PLANS FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Under this head we will consider, first, those schemes which 
propose abolition and deportation, and secondly, those which 
contemplate emancipation without deportation. Ist. In the 
late Virginia legislature, where the subject of slavery under- 
went the most thorough discussion, all seemed to be perfectly 
agreed in the necessity of removal in case of emancipation. . 
Several members from the lower counties, which are deeply 
interested in this question, seemed to be sanguine in their 
anticipations of the final, success of some project of emanci- 
pation and deportation to Africa, the original home of the 
negro. ‘‘Let us translate them,’’ said one of the most re- 
spected and able members of the legislature, (Gen. Broad- 
nax,) ‘‘to those reaims from which, in evil times, under 
inauspicious influences, their fathers were unfortunately ab- 
ducted. Mr. Speaker, the idea of restoring these people to 
the region in which nature had planted them, and to whose 
climate she had fitted their constitutions; the idea of benefit- 
ing not only our condition and their condition by the removal, 
but making them the means of carrying back to a great con- 
tinent, lost in the profoundest depths of savage barbarity, 
unconscious of the existence even of the God who created 
them, not only the arts and comforts and multiplied advan- 
tages of civilized life, but what is of more value than all, a 
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knowledge of true religion—intelligence of a Redeemer—is 
one of the grandest and noblest, one of the most expansive 
and glorious ideas which ever entered into the imagination 
of man. The conception, whether to the philosopher, the 
statesman, or the Christian, of rearing up a colony which is 
to be the neuclus around which future emigration will con- 
center, and open all Africa to civilization and commerce, and 
science and arts and religion—when Ethiopia shall stretch 
out her hands, indeed, is one which warms the heart with 
delight.’’—(Speech of Gen. Broadnax, of Dinwiddie, pp. 36 
and 37.) We fear that this splendid vision, the creation of 
a brilliant imagination, influenced by the pure feelings of a 
philanthropic aad generous heart, is destined to vanish at the 
severe touch of analysis. Fortunately for reason and com- 
mon sense, all these projects of deportation may be subjected 
to the most rigid and accurate calculations, which are amply 
sufficient to dispel all doubt, even in the minds of the most 
sanguine, as to their practicability. 

We take it for granted that the right of the owner to 
his slave is to be respected, and consequently that he is not 
required to emancipate him, unless his full value is paid by 
the State. Let us then, keeping this in view, proceed to the 
very simple calculation of the expense of emancipation and 
deportation in Virginia. The slaves, by the last census, 
(1830,) amounted within a small fraction to 470,000; the 
average value of each one of these is $200; consequently the 
whole aggregate value of the slave population in Virginia in 
1830 was $94,000,000, and allowing for the increase since, 
we cannot err far in putting the present value at $100,000,000. 
The assessed value of all the houses and lands in the State 
amounts to $206,000,000, and these constitute the material 
items in the wealth of the State, the whole personal prop- 
erty besides bearing but a very small proportion to the value 
of slaves, lands and houses. Now, do not these very simple 
statistics speak volumes upon this subject? It is gravely 
recommended to the State of Virginia to give up a species 
of property which constitutes nearly one-third of the wealth 
of the whole State, and almost one-half of that of Lower 
Virgina, and with the remaining two-thirds encounter the 
additional enormous expense of transportation and coloniza- 
tion on the coast of Africa. But the loss of $100,000,000 of 

roperty is scarcely the half of what Virginia would lose, 
if the immutuable laws of nature could suffer (as fortunately 
they cannot) this tremendous scheme of colonization to be 
carried into full effect. Is it not population which makes 
our lands and houses valuable? Why are lots in Paris and 
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London worth more than the silver dollars which it might 
take to cover them? Why are lands of equal fertility in 
England and France worth more than those of our northern 
States, and those again worth more than southern soils, and 
those in turn worth more than the soils of the distant west ? 
It is the presence or absence of population which alone can 
explain the fact. It isin truth the slave labor in Virginia 
which gives value to her soil and her habitations; take away 
this and you pull down the Atlas that upholds the whole 
system ; eject from the State the whole slave population, and 
we risk nothing in the prediction, that on the day on which 
it shall be accomplished, the worn soils of Virginia will not 
bear the paltry price of the government lands in the west, 
and the Old Dominion will be a ‘‘ waste howling wilderness,”’ 
‘‘the grass shall be seen growing in the streets, and the foxes 
peeping from their holes.’’ 

But the favorers of this scheme say they do not contend 
for the sudden emancipation and deportation of the whole 
black population ; they would send off only the increase, and 
thereby keep down the population to its present amount, 
while the whites, increasing at their usual rate, would finally 
become relatively so numerous as to render the presence of 
the blacks among us ever afterwards entirely harmless. This 
scheme, which at first to the unreflecting seems plausible, 
and much less wild than the project of sending off the whole, 
is nevertheless impracticable and visionary, as we think a 
few remarks will prove. It is computed that the annual in- 
crease of the slaves and free colored population of Virginia is 
about 6,000. Let us first, then, make a calculation of the 
expense of purchase and transportation. At $200 each, the 
6,000 will amount in value to $1,200,000. At $30 each, for 
transportation, which we shall soon see is too little, we have 
the whole expense and purchase of transportation $1,380,000, 
an expense to be annually incurred by Virginia to keep down 
her black population to its present amount. And let us ask, 
is there any one who can seriously argue that Virginia can 
incur such an annual expense as this for the next twenty- 
five or fifty years, until the whites have multiplied so greatly 
upon the blacks as, in the opinion of the alarmists, forever to 
quiet the fears of the community? Vain and delusive hope, 
if any were ever wild enough to entertain it. We should as 
soon expect the chamois, the hardy rover over Alpine regions, 
by its unassisted strength to hurl down the snowy mantle 
which for ages has clothed the lofty summit of Mont Blanc, 
as that Virginia will ever be able, by her own resources, to 
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purchase and colonize on the coast of Africa 6,000 slaves, 
for any number of years in succession. 

But this does not develop to its full extent the monstrous 
absurdity of this scheme. There is a view of it yet to be 
taken, which seems not to have struck very forcibly any of 
the speakers in the Virginia legislature, but which appears 
to us of itself perfectly conclusive against this whole project. 
We have made some efforts to obtain something like an ac- 
curate account of the number of negroes every year carried 
out of Virginia to the south and southwest. We have not 
been enabled to succeed completely ; but from all the infor- 
mation we can obtain, we have no hesitation in saying that 
upwards of 6,000 are yearly exported to other States. Vir- 
ginia is in fact a negro raising State for other States ; she 
produces enough for her own supply and 6,000 for sale. 
Now, suppose the government of Virginia enters the slave 
market, resolved to purchase 6,000 for emancipation and de- 
portation, is it not evident that it must overbid the southern 
seeker, and thus take the very slaves who would have gone 
tothe south? The very first operation, then, of this scheme, 
provided slaves be treated as property, is to arrest the cur- 
rent which has been hitherto flowing to the south, and to 
accumulate the evil in the State. As sure as the moon in 
her transit over the meridian arrests the current which is. 
gliding to the ocean, so sure will the action of the Virginia 
government, in an attempt to emancipate and send off 6,000 
slaves, stop those who are annually going out of the State ; 
and when 6,000 are sent off in any one year, (which we never 
expect to see,) it will be found, on investigation, that they 
are those who would have been sent out of the State by the 
operation of the slave trade, and tothe utter astonisment and 
confusion of our abolitionists, the black population will be 
found advancing with its usual rapidity—the only operation 
of the scheme being to substitute our government, alias our- 
selves, as purchasers, instead of the planters of the south. 
This is a view which every legislator in the State should 
take. He should beware lest, in his zeal for action, this 
efflux, which is now so salutary to the State, and such an 
abundant source of wealth, be suddenly dried up, and all the 
evils of slavery be increased instead of diminished. If gov- 
ernment really could enter with capital and zeal enough into 
the boundless project, we might even in a few years see the 
laws of nature reversed, and the tide of slavery flowing from 
the south into Virginia, to satisfy the philanthropic demand 
for colonization. The only means which the government 
could use to prevent the above described effect, would be 
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either arbitrarily to fix the price of slaves below their market 
value, which would be a clear violation of the right of prop- 
erty, (which we shall presently notice,) or to excite a feeling 
of insecurity and apprehension as to this kind of property, 
and thus dispose the owner to part with it at less than its 
true value: but surely no statesman would openly avow such 
an object, although it must be confessed that some of the 
speakers even who contended that slaves should ever be treat- 
ed as property, avowed sentiments which were well calcu- 
lated to produce such a result. 

It is said, however, that the southern market will, at all 
events, be closed against us, and, consequently, that the pre- 
ceding argument falls to the ground. ‘To this we answer, 
that as long as the demand to the south exists, the supply 
will be furnished in some way or other, if our government do 
not unwisely tamper with the subject. Bryan Edwards has 
said, that ‘‘an attempt to prevent the introduction of slaves 
into the West Indies would be like churning the winds, or 
giving laws to the ocean.’?’ We may with truth affirm, that 
an attempt to prevent a circulation of this kind of property 
through the slaveholding States of our confederacy, would be 
equally if not more impracticable. But there is a most 
striking illustration of this now exhibiting before our eyes— 
the Southampton massacre produced great excitement and 
apprehension throughout the slaveholding States, and two of 
them, hitherto the largest purchasers of Virginia slaves, have 
interdicted their introduction under severe penalties. Many 
in our State looked forward to an immediate fall in the price 
of slaves from this cause—and what has been the result? 
Why, wonderful to relate, Virginia slaves are now higher 
than they have been for many years past, and this rise in 
price has no doubt been occasioned by the number of southern 
purchasers who have visited our State under the belief that 
Virginians had been frightened into a determination to get 
clear of their slaves at all events; and we are, consequently, 
at this moment, exporting slaves more rapidly, through the 
operation of the internal slave trade, than for many yéars 

ast. 
P Let us now examine a moment into the object proposed to 
be accomplished by this scheme. It is contended that free 
labor is infinitely superior to slave labor in every point of 
view, and therefore that it is highly desirable to exchange 
the latter for the former, and that this will be gradually ac- 
complished by emancipation and deportation; because the 
vacuum occasioned by the exportation of the slaves will be 
filled up by the influx of freemen from the north and other 
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portions of the Union, and thus, for every slave we lose, it is 
contended we shall receive in exchange a free laborer, much 
more productive and more moral. If we are not greatly mis- 
taken, this, on analysis, will be found to be a complete speci- 
men of that arithmetical school boy reasoning which has ever 
proved so deceptive in politics, and so ruinous in its practical 
consequences. We shall canvass, before concluding this re- 
view, the general assertion that free labor is superior in 
cheapness and productiveness to slave labor; but for the pre- 
sent we will allow all that is asserted on this head, and that 
it is very desirable on our part to make the exchange of slave 
for free labor. Let us now see whether this plan of abolition 
and transportation be calculated to effect it; and in order that 
we may fully examine the project in this point of view, we 
will endeavor first to trace out its operation on the slave pop- 
ulation, and then on the white. 

Since the publication of the celebrated work of Dr. Mal- 
thus on the ‘‘ principle of population,’’ the knowledge of the 
causes which affect its condition and increase is much more 
widely diffused. It is now well known to every studier of 
political economy, that in the wide range of legislation there 
is nothing more dangerous than too much tampering with 
the elastic and powerful spring of population. 

The energies of government are for the most part feeble 
or impotent when arrayed against its action. It is this pro- 
creative power of the human species, either exerted or dor- 
mant, which so frequently brushes away in reality the vision- 
ary fabrics of the philanthropists, and mars the cherished 
plots and schemes of statesmen. Euler has endeavored to 
prove, by some calculations, that the human species, under the 
nrost favorable circumstances, is capable of doubling itself 
once in twelve years. In our western country, the progress 
of population has, in many extensive districts, been so rapid 
as to show, in our opinion, most conclusively, that it is ca- 
pable of doubling itself once in fifteen years without the aid 
of emigration. The whole of our population, since the inde- 
pendence of the United States, has shown itself fully capable 
of duplication in periods of twenty-five years, without the 
accession from abroad.* In some portions of our country 
the population is stationary, in others but very slowly ad- 
vancing. We will assume then for the two extremes in our 
country, the stationary condition on the one side, and such 
increase on the other as to give rise to a duplication every 


* The longest, period of duplication has been about twenty-three years and 
seven months, so that the addition of one year and five months will more than 
compensate for the emigration. 
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fifteen years. Now as throughout the whole range compre- 
hended between these extremes, population is capable of ex- 
erting various degrees of energy, it is very evident that the 
statesman who wishes to increase or diminish population 
must look cautiously to the effect of his measures on its 
spring, and see how this will be acted on. If, for example, 
his object be to lessen the number of a slowly increasing 
population, he must be convinced that his plan does not 
stimulate the procreative energies of society to produce more 
than he is capable of taking away ; or if his object be to in- 
crease the numbers, take heed lest his project deaden and 
paralyze the source of increase so much as to more than coun- 
terbalance any effort of his. Now looking at the texture of 
the Virginia population, the desideratum is to diminish the 
blacks and increase the whites. Let us see how the scheme 
of emancipation and deportation will act. We have already 
shown that the first operation of the plan, if slave property 
were rigidly respected and never taken without full compen- 
sation, would be to put a stop to the efflux from the State 
through other channels; but this would not be the only 
effect. Government, entering into the market with indivi- 
duals, would elevate the price of slaves beyond their natural 
value, and consequently the raising of them would become 
an object of primary importance throughout the whole State, 
We can readily imagine that the price of slaves might be- 
come so great that each master would do all in his power to 
encourage marriage among them—would allow the females 
almost entire exemption from labor, that they might the 
better breed and nurse—and would so completely concentrate 
his efforts upon this object, as to neglect other schemes and 
less productive sources of wealth. Under these circumstances 
the prolific African might, no doubt, be stimulated to press 
hard upon one of the limits above stated, doubling his num- 
bers in fifteen years; and such is the tendency which our 
abolition schemes, if ever seriously engaged in, will most 
undoubtedly produce; they will be certain to stimulate the 
procreative powers of that very race which they are aiming 
to diminish; they will enlarge and invigorate the very mon- 
ster which they are endeavoring to stifle, and realize the 
beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisyphus, by an eternal 
renovation of hope and disappointment. If it were possible 
for Virginia to purchase and send off annually, for the next 
twenty-five or fifty years, 12,000 slaves, we should have very 
little hesitation in affirming, that the number of slaves in 
Virginia would not be at all lessened by the operation, and 
at the conclusion of the period such habits would be gene- 
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rated among our blacks, that for a long time after the cessa- 
tion of the drain, population might advance so rapidly as to 
produce among us all the calamities and miseries of an over- 
crowded people. 

We are not now dealing in mere conjecture; there is am- 
ple proof of the correctness of these anticipations in the his- 
tory of our own hemisphere. The West India islands, as 
we have before seen, are supplied with slaves more cheaply 
by the African slave trader than they can raise them, and 
consequently the black population in the islands nowhere 
keeps up its numbers by natural increase. Even in the 
island of Cuba, where the negro slave is treated as humanely 
as any where on the globe, from 1804-to 1817 the blacks lost 
4,461 upon the stock of 1804. ‘‘ Prior to the annexation of 
Louisiana to the United States,’’ says Mr. Clay in his coloni- 
zation speech of 1830, ‘‘the supply of slaves from Africa 
was abundant. The price of adults was generally about one 
hundred dollars, a price less than the cost of raising an in- 
fant. Then it was believed that the climate ofthe province 
was unfavorable to the rearing of negro children, and com- 
paratively few were raised. After the United States abolished 
the slave trade the price of adults rose very considerably— 

reater attention was consequently bestowed on their chil- 
, and now nowhere is the African female more prolific 
than she is in Louisiana, and the climate of no one of the 
southern States is supposed to be more favorable to the rear- 
ing of her offspring.’’ For a similar reason now, the slaves 
in Virginia multiply more rapidly than in most of the south- 
ern States: the Virginians can raise cheaper than they can 
buy ; in fact it is one of their greatest sources of profit. In 
many of the other slave-holding States this is not the case, 
and consequently the same care is not taken to encourage 
matrimony and the rearing of children. 

It was upon this very principle that Mr. Pitt, in 1791, 
based the masterly and unanswerable argument contained in 
his splendid speech on the abolition of the slave trade; in 
which he proved, upon data furnished by the West India 
planters themselves, that the moment an end was put to the 
slave trade, the natural increase of the negroes would com- 
mence, and more than keep up their numbers in the islands. 

But our opponents perhaps may be disposed to answer, that 
this increase of slavery from the stimulus to the black popu- 
lation afforded by the colonization abroad, ought not to be 
objected to our own principles, since each slave will be worth 
two hundred dollars or more. This answer would be correct 
enough if it were not that the increase of the blacks is effected 
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at our expense, both as to wealth and numbers; and to show 
this, we will now proceed to point out the operation of the 
scheme under consideration upon the white population. Mal- 
thus has clearly shown that population depends on the means 
of subsistence, and will, under ordinary circumstances, increase 
to a level with them. Now by means of subsistence we must 
not only comprehend the necessaries of life, such as food, 
clothing, shelter, &c., but likewise such conveniences, com- 
forts, and even luxuries, as the habits of the society may 
render it essential for all to enjoy. Whatever, then, has a 
tendency to destroy the wealth and diminish the aggregate 
capital of society has the effect, as long as the standard of 
comfort* remains the same, to check the progress of the popu- 
lation. 

It is sure to discourage matrimony, and cause children to 
be less carefully attended to, and to be less abundantly sup- 
plied. The heavy burdens which have hitherto been imposed 
on Virginia, through the operation of federal exactions, to- 
gether with the high standard of comfort prevalent throughout 
the whole State, (about which we shall by and by make a few 
observations,) have already imposed checks upon the progress 
of the white population of the State. If not one single indi- 
vidual were to emigrate from the State of Virginia, it would 
be found, so inert has become the principle of increase in the 
State, that the population would not advance with the average 
rapidity of the American people. Now, under these circum- 
stances, an imposition of an additional burthen of $1,380,000 
for the purpose of purchase and deportation of slaves, would 
add so much to the taxes of the citizens—would subtract so 
much from the capital of the State, and increase so greatly 
the embarrassments of the whole population, that fewer per- 
sons would be enabled to support families, and consequently 
to get married. This great tax, added to those we are already 
suffering under, would weigh like an incubus upon the whole 
State—it would operate like the blighting hand of Providence 
that should render our soil barren and our labor unproductive. 
It would diminish the value of the fee simple of Virginia, and 
not only check the natural increase of population within the 
commonwealth, but would make every man desirous of quit- 
ting the scenes of his home and his infancy, and fleeing from 
the heavy burden which would forever keep him and his chil- 
dren buried in the depths of poverty. His sale of negroes 
would partly enable him to emigrate; and we have little 
doubt, that whenever this wild scheme shall be seriously’com- 





*By standard of comfort we mean that amount of necessaries, conveniences, 
and luxuries, which the habits of any people render essential to them. 
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menced, it will be found that more whites than negroes will 
be banished by its operation from the State. And there will 
be this lamentable difference between those who are left be- 
hind; a powerful stimulus will be given to the proereative 
energies of the blacks, while those of the whites will be par- 
alyzed and destroyed. Every emigrant from among the 
whites will create a vacuum not to be supplied—every remo- 
val of a black will stimulate to the generation of another. 
** Uno avulso non deficit alter.” 


The poverty-stricken master would rejoice in the prolific- 
ness of his female slave, but pray Heaven in its kindness to 
strike with barrenness his own spouse, lest in the plentitude 
of his misfortunes, brought on by the wild and Quixotic phi- 
lanthropy of his government, he might see around him a 
numerous offspring unprovided for and destined to galling 
indigence. 

It is almost useless to inquire whether this deportation of 
slaves to Africa would, as some seem most strangely to anti- 
cipate, invite the whites of other States into the common- 
wealth. Who would be disposed to enter a State with worn- 
out soil and a black population mortgaged to the payment of 
millions per annum, for the purpose of emancipation and de- 
portation, when in the west the most luxuriant soils, unen- 
cumbered with heavy exactions, could be purchased for the 
paltry sum of $1 25 per acre? 

Where, then, is that multitude of whites to come from, 
which the glowing fancy of orators has sketched out as flow- 
ing into and filling up the vacuum created by the removal of 
slaves? The fact is, throughout the whole debate in the Vir- 
ginia legislature, the speakers seemed to consider the increase 
of population as a sort of fixed quantity, which would remain 
the same under the endless change of circumstance, and conse- 
quently that every man exported from among the blacks les- 
sened pro tanto exactly the black population, and that the 
whites, moving on with their usual speed, would fill the void; 
which certainly was an erroneous supposition, and manifested 
an almost unpardonable inattention to the wonderful elasticity 
of the powerful spring of population. The removal of inhab- 
itants, accompanied with great loss of productive labor and 
capital, so far from leaving the residue in a better situation, 
and disposing them to increase and multiply, produces the 
directly opposite effect ; it deteriorates the condition of society, 
and deadens the spring of population. It is curious to look 
to the history of the world, and see how completely this posi- 
tion is sustained by facts. Since the downfall of the Roman 
empire, there have been three forced emigrations of very 
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considerable extent, from three of the countries of Europe. 
The Moors were expelled from Spain, the Protestants from 
the Netherlands, and the Huguenots from France; each of 
these expulsions came well nigh ruining the country from 
which it took place. We are best acquainted with the 
effects of the expulsion of the Huguenots from France, 
because it happened nearer to our own times, during the 
reign of Louis XIV. In this case only 500,000 are supposed 
to have left France, containing then a population of 20 or 
25,000,000 of souls. The energies of this mighty country 
seemed at once paralyzed by this emigration, her prosperity 
was instantly arrested, her remaining population lost the 
vigor which characterized them as long as this leven was 
among them, and to this day France has not recovered from 
the tremendous blow. Her inferiority to England, in 
industry and all the useful arts, is in a great measure to be 
traced back to this stupid intolerance of her great monarch, 
Louis XIV. ‘The reason why these expulsions were so very 
injurious to the countries in question was because the emi- 
grants were the laboring classes of society, and their banish- 
ment consequently dried up the sources of production, and 
lessened the aggregate wealth and capital of the people. 
Now these expulsions are nothing in comparison with that 
contemplated by our abolitionists. In France only one in 
fifty of the population was expelled, and no expense was 
incurred in the deportation; but in Virginia the proportion 
to be expelled is much greater, and the expense is to devolve 
on the government. 

When the emigration is accompanied with no loss of 
capital to the State, and no abstraction of productive labor, 
then the population will not be injuriously affected, but 
sometimes greatly benefited. In the hunting state, the 
expulsion of half of the tribe would benefit the remainder in 
a politico-economical light, because they live on the game of 
the forest, which becomes more abundant as soon as the 
consumers diminish. Pastoral nations, for a like reason, 
are rarely injured by emigration, for they live on cattle, and 
the cattle live on the spontaneous produce of the earth, and 
when a colony is sent off, the remainder will generally be 
benefited, since the consumption is relieved while the pro- 
duction is not diminished. And this satisfactorily explains 
the difficulty which has so much puzzled historians: how the 
north of Europe, which Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson, all 
maintain was in a pastoral state, and not nearly so thickly 
settled as at present, should nevertheless have been able for 
several centuries to furnish those terrible swarms of bar- 
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barians, who, ‘‘ gathering fresh darkness and terror’ as they 
rolled on upon the south, at length, with their congregated 
multitudes, ‘‘obscured the sun of Italy, and sunk the Roman 
world in night.’’ This example of the barbarians in the 
north of Europe sending so many hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants to the south, is a beautiful illustration of the 
capacity of population to counteract the effects of emigration 
in all those cases where the spring of population is not 
weakened. As soon as new swarms left the country, the 
means of subsistence were more ample for the residue; the 
vigor of population soon supplied the deficiency; and then 
another swarm went forth and relieved again the national 
hive. Our purchase and deportation of slaves would produce 
a similar effect on our blacks, but it would be entirely at the 
expense of both the numbers and wealth of the whites, and 
would be therefore one of the most blighting curses that 
could scathe the land. Ireland, at present, is suffering 
heavy afflictions from an over crowded population; but her 
government could not relieve her by sending off the paupers, 
and for the simple reason that it would require an expense 
on the part of Irelaud which would produce as great or even 
greater abstraction of capital than of unproductive mouths, 
and would moreover give more vigor to the spring. of popula- 
tion. If other nations would incur the expense for her, then 
perhaps there might be for her a temporary benefit; but in 
a short time such a stimulus would be given to population as 
would counteract all the vain efforts of man, and, in the end, 
leave her in a worse condition than before. We doubt 
whether England, France, and Germany, by a steady con- 
centration of all their financial resources upon the deporta- 
tion and comfortable settlement and support of the super- 
abundant population of Ireland, would, at the expiration of 
fifty years, be found to have lessened the numbers by one 
single individual. The effect would merely be to pledge the 
resources of these three nations to the support of the Irish 
population, and to substitute the procreation of Irishmen for 
that of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, and as soon 
as this support was withdrawn, the very habits which had 
been generated by it in Ireland would be its greatest curse. 
The only effectual means of relieving Ireland will be to raise 
the standard of comfort in that country, and to arrest the 
population by the preventive checks which would lessen the 
marriages. Until this be done, in some way or other, 
Ireland is doomed to suffer the heavy penalty. 

We are now prepared to explain how it is that so many 
negroes have been exported from Africa by the slave trade, 
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while the gap, says Franklin, is almost imperceptible. Gen- 
eral Broadnax, in his speech, computes the average number 
now annually sent out from Africa by the operation of the slave 
trade to be 100,000; and, he adds, if all this can be effected 
against so many risks and hazards, and in violation of 
the laws of God and man, shall it be said that the 
whole State of Virginia cannot export 6,000 to Africa in 
a year? Yes, strange as it may seem, this is all true; 
and the simple reason of the great difference is, that Af- 
rica incurs no expense, but on the contrary, generally 
receives a full equivalent for the deported slave, which aug- 
ments her means of subsistence, and stimulates the spring of 
population. Saddle Africa with the whole of this burthen, 
and we are perfectly sure that the entire resources of that 
immense continent would not suffice to purchase up, send off, 
and colonize 5,000 per annum. There is the same differ- 
ence between this exportation from Africa and that proposed 
by the abolitionists from Virginia, that there is between the 
agriculturist who sends his produce to a foreign State or 
country and receives back a full equivalent, and him who is 
condemned to send his abroad at his own expense, and to 
distribute it gratuitously. We imagine that no one who was 
acquainted with the condition of these two farmers would 
wonder that one should grow wealthy, and the other misera- 
bly poor. The 6,000 slaves which Virginia annually sends 
off to the South are a source of wealth to Virginia; but the 
1,000 or 2,000 whites who probably go to the West area 
source of poverty ; because in the former case we have an 
equivalent left in the place of the exported slave—in the 
latter we lose both labor and capital without an equivalent ; 
and precisely such a result, in a much mor eaggravated form, 
will spring from this mad colonization scheme, should it ever 
be carried into operation. If the governments of Europe 
were silly enough to appropriate their resources to the pur- 
pose of deportation, they should, for aught that we could do, 
have every one that they could buy. An equivalent would 
thus be left for the deported slave, and however much others 
might suffer for their folly, we should escape.* 

Against most of the great difficulties attendant on the plan 
of emancipation above examined it was impossible for the 
abolitionists entirely to close their eyes; and it is really curi- 





* Perhaps one of the greatest i eeagen (if it could be reconciled to our con- 
sciences) which could be conferred on the southern portion of the Union, would 
arise from the total abolition of the African slave trade, and the opening the West 
Indian and South American markets to our slaves. We do not believe that de- 
portation to any other quarter, or in any other way, can ever effect the slightest 
diminution. 
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ous to pause a moment and examine some of the reflections 
and schemes by which Virginia was to be reconciled to the 
plan. We have been told that it would not be necessary to 
purchase all the slaves sent away; that many would be sur- 
rendered by their owners without an equivalent. © ‘‘There 
are a number of slaveholders,’’ (said one who has all the lofty 
feeling and devoted patriotism which have hitherto so proudly 
characterized Virginia,) ‘‘at this very time, I do not speak 
from vain conjecture, but from what I know from the best 
information, and this number would continue to increase, who 
would voluntarily surrender their slaves if the State would 
provide the means of colonizing them elsewhere. And there 
would be again another class, | have already heard of many, 
while they could not afford to sacrifice the entire value of 
their slaves, would cheerfully compromise with the State for 
half of their value.’’ In the first place, we would remark, 
that the gentleman’s anticipation would certainly prove delu- 
sive—the surrender of a very few slaves would enhance the 
importance and value of the residue, and make the owner 
much more reluctant to part with them. Let any farmer in 
lower Virginia ask himself how many he can spare from his 
plantation, and he will be surprised to see how few can be 
dispensed with. If that intelligent gentleman, from the 
storehouse of his knowledge, would but call up the history of 
the past, he would see that mere philanthropy, with all her 
splendid boastings, has never yet accomplished one great 
scheme; he would find the remark of that great judge of hu- 
man nature, the illustrious author of the Wealth of Nations, 
that no people had the generosity to liberate their slaves 
until it became their interest to do so, but too true; and the 
philosophic page of Hume, Robertson, Stuart, and Sismondi, 
would inform him that the serfs of Europe have been only 
gradually emancipated through the operation of self interest 
and not philanthropy ; and we shall soon see that it was fortu- 
nate for both parties that this was the cause. 

But it is strange, indeed, that gentlemen have never re- 
flected that the pecuniary loss to the State will be precisely 
the same whether the negroes be purchased or gratuitously 
surrendered. In the latter case, the burthen is only shifted 
from the whole State to that portion where the surrender is 
made; thus, if we own $10,000 worth of this property, and 
surrender the whole to government, it is evident that we 
lose the amount of $10,090; and if the whole of lower Vir- 
ginia could at once be induce to give up all of this property, 
and it could be sent away, the only effect of this generosity 
and self-devotion would be to inflict the blow of desolation 
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more exclusively on this portion of the State—the aggregate 
loss would be the same, the burthen would only be shifted 
from the whole to a part—the west would dodge the blow, 
and perhaps every candid citizen of lower Virginia would 
confess that he is devoid of that refined incomprehensible 
patriotism which would call for self-immolation on the shrine 
of folly, and would most conscientiously advise the eastern 
Virginians never to surrender their slaves to the government 
without a fair equivalent. Can it be genuine philanthropy 
to persuade them alone to step forward and bear the whole 
burthen? 

Again: some have attempted to evade the difficulties by 
seizing on the increase of the negroes after a certain time. 
Thus, Mr. Randolph’s plan proposed that all born after the 
year 1840 should be raised by their masters to the age of 
eighteen for the female, and twenty-one for the male, and 
then hired out until the neat sum arising therefrom amounted 
to enough to send them away. Scarcely any one in the legis- 
lature, we believe not even the author himself, entirely ap- 
proved of this plan.* It is obnoxious to the objections we 
have just been stating against voluntary surrender. It pro- 
poses to saddle the slaveholder with the whole burthen ; it 
infringes directly the rights of property; it converts the fee 
simple possession of this kind of property into an estate for 
years; and it only puts off the great sacrifice required of the 
State to 1840, when most of the evils will occur that have 
already been described. In the mean time it destroys the 
value of slaves, and with it all landed possessions; checks the 
productions of the State; imposes (when 1840 arrives) upon 
the master the intolerable and grievous burden of raising 
his young slaves to the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, and 
then liberating them to be hired out under the superintend- 
ence of government (the most miserable of all managers) until 
the proceeds arising therefrom shall be sufficient to send 
them away. If any man at all conversant with political 
economy should ever anticipate the day when this shall hap- 
pen, we can only say that his faith is great indeed, enough 
to remove mountains, and that he has studied in a totally 
different school from ourselves. 

Again; we entirely agree with the assertion of Mr. Brown, 
one of the ablest and most promising of Virginia’s sons, that 
the ingenuity of man, if exerted for the purpose, could not 
devise a more efficient mode of producing discontent among 





* The difficulty of falling upon any definite plan which can for a moment com- 
mand the approbation of even a few of the most intelligent abolitionists, is an 
unerring symptom of the difficulty and impracticability of the whole. 
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our slaves, and thus endangering the peace of the community. 
There are born annually of this population about 20,000 
children. Those which are born before the year 1840 are to 
be slaves ; those which are born after that period are to be 
free at a certain age. These two classes will be reared to- 
gether ; they will labor together, and commune together. It 
cannot escape the observation of him who is doomed to servi- 
tude that, although of the same color and born of the same 
parents, a far different destiny awaits his more fortunate bro- 
ther—as his thoughts again and again revert to the subject, 
he begins to regard himself as the victim of injustice. Cheer- 
fulness and contentment will flee from his bosom, and the 
most harmless and happy creature that lives on earth will be 
transformed into a dark, designing, and desperate rebel.— 
(Brown's Speech, pp. 8 and 9.) 

There are some again who exhaust their ingenuity in de- 
vising schemes for taking off the breeding portion of the 
slaves to Africa, or carrying away the sexes in such dispro- 
portions as will, in a measure, prevent those left behind from 
breeding. All of these plans merit nothing more than the 
appellation of vain juggling legislative conceits, unworthy of a 
wise statesman and a moral man. If our slaves are ever to 
be sent away in any systematic manner, humanity demands 
that they should be carried in families. The voice of the 
world would condemn Virginia if she sanctioned any plan of 
deportation by which the male and female, husband and wife, 
parent and child, were systematically and relentlessly separ- 
ated. If we are to indulge in this kind of regulating vice, 
why not cure the ill at once, by following the counsel of 
Xenophon in his Economics, and the practice of Old Cato the 
Censor? Let us keep the male and female separate* in 
Ergastula, or dungeons, if it be necessary, and then one 
generation will pass away, and the evil will be removed to 
the heart’s content of our humane philanthropists! But all 
these puerile conceits fall far short of surmounting the great 
difficulty which, like Memnon, is eternally present and can- 
not be removed. 


** Sedet eternumque sedebit.”’ 


There is $100,000,000 of slave property in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and it matters but little how you destroy it, whether 
by the slow process of the cautious practitioner, or with the 
frightful dispatch of the self-confident quack ; when it is gone, 





* See Hume’s Essay on the populousness of Ancient Nations, where he ascribes 
this practice to Cato and others, to prevent their slaves from breeding. 
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no matter how, the deed will be done, and Virginia will be a 
desert. 

We shall now proceed to examine briefly the most danger- 
ous of all the wild doctrines advanced by the abolitionists 
in the Virginia legislature, and the one which, no doubt, 
will be finally acted upon, if ever this business of emancipa- 
tion shall be seriously commenced. J¢ was contended that 
property is the creature of civil society, and is subject to its ac- 
tion even to destruction. But lest we may misrepresent, we 
will give the language of the gentleman who first boldly and 
exultingly announced it. ‘‘My views are briefly these,”’ said 
Mr. Faulkner ; ‘‘they go to the foundation upon which the 
social edifice rests—property is the creature of civil society. 
So long as that property is not dangerous to the good order 
of society it may and will be tolerated. But, sir, so soon as 
it is ascertained to jeopardize the peace, the happiness, the 
good order, nay, the very existence of society, from that mo- 
ment the right by which they hold their property is gone, so- 
ciety ceases to give itgconsent, the condition upon which they 
are permitted to hold it is violated, their right ceases. Why, 
sir, it is ever a rule of municipal law, and we use this merely 
as an illustration of the great principles of society, sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non ledas. So hold your property as not 
to injure the property, still less the lives and happiness of 
your neighbors. And the moment, even in the best regula- 
ted communities, there is in practice a departure from this 
principle, you may abate the nuisance. It may cause loss, 
but it is what our black letter gentlemen term Damnum 
absque injuria, a loss for which the law affords no remedy.’’ 
Now for the application of these principles: ‘‘Sir, to contend 
that full value shall be paid for the slaves by the common- 
wealth, now or at any future period of their emancipation, is 
to deny all right of action upon this subject whatsoever. It 
is not within the financial ability of the State to purchase 
them. We have not the means—the utmost extremity of 
taxation would fall far short of an adequate treasury. What 
then shall be done? We must endeavor to ascertain some 
middle ground of compromise between the rights of the com- 
munity and the rights of individuals, some scheme which, 
while it responds to the demands of the people for the exter- 
mination of the alarming evil, will not in its operation discon- 
cert the settled institutions of society, or involve the slave- 
holder in pecuniary ruin and embarrassment.’’—(/auwlkner’s 
Speech, pp. 14, 15, and 16.) 

To these doctrines we call the serious attention of the whole 
laveholding population of our Union, for all alike are con- 
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cerned. It is time indeed for Achilles to rise from his inglo- 
rious repose and buckle on his armor, when the enemy are 
about to set fire to the fleet. This doctrine, absurd as it may 
seem in the practical application made by the speaker, will 
be sure to become the most popular with those abolitionists 
in Virginia who have no slave property to sacrifice. It is 
the remark of Hobbes, that men might easily be brought to 
deny that ‘‘things equal to the same are equal to each other,’’ 
if their fancied interests were opposed in any way to the ad- 
mission of this axiom. We find that the highly obnoxious 
doctrine just spoken of was not entertained by the gentleman 
from Berkeley alone, but was urged to an equally offensive 
extent by Mr. McDowell, who is supposed by his friends to 
have made the most able and eloquent speech in favor of abo- 
lition. He says, ‘‘when it (property) loses its utility; when 
it no longer contributes to the personal benefits and wants of 
its holders in any equal degree with the expense or the risk 
or the danger of keeping it, much more when it jeopards the 
security of the public; when this is the case, then the original 
purpose for which it is authorized is lost, its character of pro- 
perty, in the just and beneficial sense of it, is gone, and it 
may be regulated without private injustice, in any manner 
which the general good of the community, by whose laws it 
was licensed, may require.’’—(McDowell’s Speech, see Rich- 
mond Whig, 24th March, 1832.) It is thus, if we may bor- 
row the justly indignant language of Mr. Goode’s eloquent 
and forcible speech, that ‘‘slave property has been compared 
to a nuisance which the commonwealth may abate at pleasure. 
A nation of souls to be abated by the mere effort of the will 
of the general assembly. A nation of free men to hold their 
property by the precarious tenure of the precarious will of 

_ the general assembly!! and to recoucile us to our condition, 
we are assured by the gentleman from Berkeley, that the 
general assembly, in the abundance of its liberality, is ready 

eto enter into a compromise, by which we shall be permitted 
to hold our own property twenty-eight years! on condition that 
we then surrender it absolutely and unconditionally. Sir, I 
cannot but admire the frankness with which these gentlemen 
have treated this subject. They have exhibited themselves 
in the fullness of their intentions; given us warning of their 
designs; and we now see in all its nakedness the vanity of 
all hope of compensation.’’—(G@oode’s Speech, p. 29.) 

The doctrine of these gentlemen, so far from being true in 
its application, is not true in theory. The great object of 
government is the protection of property—from the days of 
the patriarchs down to the present time, the great desideratum 
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has been to find out the most efficient mode of protecting pro- 
—_ There is not a government at this moment in Christen- 

om whose peculiar practical character is not the result of 
the state of property. 

No government can exist which does not conform to the 
state of property ; it cannot make the latter conform entirely to 
the government; an attempt to do it would and ought to revo- 
lutionize any State. The great difficulty in forming the gov- 
ernment of any country arises almost universally from the 
state of property, and the necessity of making it conform to 
that state; and it was the state of property in Virginia which 
really constituted the whole difficulty in the late convention. 
There is a right, which these gentlemen seem likewise to have 
had in their minds, which writers on the law of nations call 
the right of eminent or transcendental domain; that right by 
which, in an exigency, the government or its agents may 
seize on persons or property, to be used for the general weal. 
Now, upon this there are two suggestions which at once pre- 
sent themselves. First, that this right only occurs in cases 
of real exigency;* and secondly, that the writers of our 
national law—and the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly sanctions the principle—say, that no property can be 
thus taken without full and fair compensation. t 

These gentlemen, we hope to prove conclusively before 
finishing, have failed to show the exigency; and even if they 
have proved that, they deny the right of compensation, and 
upon what principle? why, that the whole State is not com- 
petent to afford it, and may therefore justly abate the nuisance. 
And is it possible that a burden, in this Christian land, is 
most unfeelingly and remorselessly to be imposed upon a por- 
tion of the State, which, by the very confession of the gen- 
tlemen who urge it, could not be borne by the whole without 
inevitable ruin? But it was the main object of their speeches 
to show that slave property is valueless, that it is a burden, 
a nuisance to the owner; and they seemed most anxious to» 
enlighten the poor ignorant farmers on this point, who hold 
on with such pertinacity to this kind of property, which is 
inflicting its bitterest sting upon them. Now, is it not 
enough for the slaveholder to reply, that the circumstance of 
the slave bearing the price of two hundred dollars in the 
market is an evidence of his value with every one acquainted 





*It is, then, the right of necessity, and may be defined that right which author- 
izes the performance of an act absolutely necessary for the discharge of an indisputa- 
ble duty. But private property must always be paid for. 

t The Congress of the United States, in the case of Marigny d’Auterive, placed 
re property upon precisely the same footing, in this respect, with all other 

inds. 
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with the elements of political economy; that, generally 
speaking, the market value of the slave is even less than his 
real value; for no one would like to own and manage slaves 
unless equally or more profitable than other kinds of invest- 
ments in the same community; and if this or that owner 
may be pointed out as ruined by this species of property, 

might we not point to merchants, mechanics, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and divines, all of whom have been ruined by their sev- 
eral. pursuits ; and must all these employments be abated as 
nuisances, to satisfy the crude, undigested theories of tamper- 
ing legislators? ‘‘ It is remarkable’ —we quote the language 
of him who shone forth one of the brightest stars in the late 
constellation of talent assembled in the ‘Virginia convention— 
‘that this ‘ nuisance’ is more offensive in a direct ratio to its 
distance from the complaining party, and in an inverse ratio 
to the quantity of offending matter in his neighborhood ; that 
a ‘magazine of gunpowder’ in the town of Norfolk is a ‘nui- 
sance’ to the county of Berkeley, and to all the people of the 
west! The people of the west, in which there are compara- 
tively few slaves, in which there never can be any great in- 
crease of that kind of property, because their agriculture 
does not require it, and because in a great part of their coun- 
try the negro race cannot be acclimated—the people of the 
west find our slave property in our planting country, where it 
is valuable, a ‘nuisance’ to them. This reverses the proverb, 
that men bear the ills of others better than their own. I 
have known men sell all their slave property and vest the 
proceeds in the stocks, and become zealous for the abolition 
of slavery. And it would be a matter of curiosity to a&cer- 
tain (if it could be done) the aggregate number of slaves held 
by all the orators and all the printers who are so willing to 
abate the nuisance of slave property held by other people. I 
suspect the census would be very short.’’—(Letters of Appom- 
atox to the people of Virginia.) 

The fact is, it is always a most delicate and dangerous task 
for one set of people to legislate for another, without any 
community of interests. It is sure to destroy the great prin- 
ciple of responsibility, and in the end to lay the weaker in- 
terest at the mercy of the stronger. It subverts the very end 
for which all governments are established, and becomes in- 
tolerable, and consequently against the fundamental rights 
of man, whether prohibited by the Constitution or not. 

If a convention of the whole State of Virginia were called, 
and in due form the right of slave property were abolished 
by the votes of western Virginia alone, does any one think 
that eastern Virginia would be bound to yield to the decree? 
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Certainly not. The strong and unjust man in a state of na- 
ture robs the weaker, and you establish government to pre- 
vent this oppression. Now, only sanction the doctrine of the 
Virginia orators, let one interest in the government (the 
west) rob another at pleasure (the east,) and is there any 
man who can fail to see that government is systematically 
producing that very oppression which it is intended to 
remedy, and for which alone it is established? In forming 
the late constitution of Virginia, the east objected to the 
‘‘ white basis principle,’’ upon the very grounds that it 
would enable western to oppress eastern Virginia, through 
the medium of slave property. The most solemn assever- 
ations of a total unwillingness, on the part of the west, to 
meddle with or touch the slave population, beyond the 
rightful and equitable demands of revenue, were repeatedly 
made by their orators. And now, what has the lapse of 
two short years developed? Why, that the west, unmind- 
ful of former professions, and regardless of the eternal 
principles of justice, is urging on an invasion and final 
abolition of that kind of property which it was solemnly 
pledged to protect! Is it possible that gentlemen can have 
reflected upon the consequences which even the avowal of 
such doctrines is calculated to produce? Are they concilia- 
tory? Can they be taken kindly by the east? Is it not de- 
grading for freemen to stand quailing with the fear of losing 
that property which they have been accumulating for ages— 
to stand waiting in fearful anxiety for the capricious edict 
of the west, which may say to one man, ‘‘sir, you must 
give up your property, although you have amassed it under 
the guarantee of the laws and Constitutions of your State 
and of the United States;’’ and to another, who is near 
him and has an equal amount of property of a different 
description, and has no more virtue and no more con- 
science than the slaveholder, ‘‘ you may hold yours, because 
we do not yet consider it a ‘ nuisance’?’’ This is language 
which cannot fail to awaken the people to a sense of their 
danger. These doctrines, whenever announced in debate, 
have a tendency to disorganize and unhinge the condition 
of society, and to produce uncertainty and alarm ;* to cre- 
ate revulsions of capital ; to cause the land of old Virginia, 
and real source of wealth, to be abandoned, and her white 
population to flee the State and seek an asylum in a land 





* We look upon these doctrines as calculated to produce precisely the same 
results as are produced by the government of Turkey, which, by pve bw prop- 
erty insecure, has been able to arrest, and permanently to repress, the prosperity 
of the fairest and most fertile portions of the globe. 
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where they will be protected in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their industry. In fine, we would say, these doctrines 
are “‘ nuisances,’’ and if we were disposed to retaliate, would 
add that they ought to be ‘‘abated.’’ We will close our 
remarks on this dangerous doctrine, by calling upon western 
Virginia and the non-slaveholders of eastern Virginia not 
to be allured by this syren song. It is as delusive as it may 
appear fascinating ; all the sources of wealth and departments 
of industry—all the great interests of society—are really 
interwoven with one another ; they form an indissoluble chain ; 
a blow at any part quickly vibrates through the whole 
length ; the destruction of one interest involves another. 
Destroy agriculture, destroy tillage, and the ruin of the 
farmer will draw down ruin upon the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, the sailor, and the manufacturer ; they must all escape 
together from the land of desolation. 

We hope we have now satisfactorily proved the impracti- 
cability of sending off the whole of our slave population, or 
even the annual increase; and we think we have been enabled 
to do this by pointing out only one half of the difficulties 
which attend the scheme. We have so far confined our at- 
tention to the expense and difficulty of purchasing the slaves 
and sending them across the ccean. We have now to look 
a little to the recipient or territory to which the blacks are 
to be sent; and if we know anything of the history of colo- 
nization, we shall be completely upheld in the assertion, that 
the difficulties are just as great and insurmountable as those 
which we have shown to be attendant on the purchase and 
deportation. We,shall be enabled to prove, if we may use 
the expression, a double impracticability attendant on these 
schemes. 


ENGLISH BACON. 


Americans visiting England are often struck with the su- 
periority of English bacon over our own, particularly of that 
from Wilts and Yorkshire. It is believed that the difference 
is owing solely to the mode of preparation. We publish the 
following recipe as furnished by Mr. Browne. It is worthy 
of the attention of our agricultural readers : 

‘* As soon as the bacon comes from the butcher’s hands it 
should have a covering of salt, dried and rolled to a fine 
powder, well rubbed in with the hand to every part, using 
the finger to fill every hole and joint, as it is most important 
that the meat should take the salt when quite fresh. In 
twelve hours all the brine and damp salt not absorbed should 
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be scraped off the bacon, and removed from the vessel, and 
dry salt added again, as much as needed to cover it, as before, 
and well rubbed in. This process should be repeated every 
twelve hours for three days, when saltpetre should be added, 
getting off previously all the damp salt and brine as before, 
and applying the saltpetre as the common salt, adding a 
handful of the latter. A quarter of a pound of saltpetre to 
a side of bacon weighing seventy pounds is sufficient; then 
mix one pound of coarse brown sugar and one pound of 
treacle or molasses, and pour over the saltpetre on the bacon, 
adding a little more common salt daily for three days, which 
serves to make the pickle keep well, and the whole liquor 
should be laded with a teacup over the bacon as often as con- 
venient, four times a day for the first two weeks after it was 
first put to the bacon, and then never less than twice a day 
for the remainder of the time needed for its pickling, which 
is four weeks, or longer, if large bacon; and then it should 
be sent to the drying-house, and smoked over a wood fire.’’ 





COTTON STATISTICS. 
Comparative view of the imports and exports of cotton 
into and from the whole kingdom, from the 1st January to 
the 27th October, and for the same period last year: 





Imports. 1854. 1855. 

Asieamboadis « 0.0 0 os oe calbcidite dddb idebih a blabamasldeb ba 1, 502, 017 1, 375, 968 
Betttls Americans . «0.00 4:4.0:0.90 00,00 669 6 5en 48 Had 060000 95, 252 117, 322 
West Indies, Demerara, &c........6+. deena rbpenede 1, 864 1, 833 
East Indies ....+ +0. bb 96 head $6 en gtnenees 28 eeeemee 257 , 242 303, 368 
Egypt, &0....ccecccccccccccesccssecesvccccsescess 74, 008 105,533 

Total of all descriptions... .ccsscscesecceeseees 1,930,383 *1,904, 024 
Decrease of imports as compared with the same period 

last year...ccccccceee cecevinded Jose btecdbwesece 26, 359 
Exports 

De, ciicins Ko4Sde.9.4 +4 RRO bans bs 6b iekind oes ener avdilies bes 29, 633 
MEL op dbte pes as Snge sec beamanaare 4 (eons so tpmahhhesannetese tone 212 
pS eer re rerty tee 00 cdi Udidee didesios Fedsvabdevcsscsiee 166, 648 
Other Biedeceeccccccrcucevedwacs cos Cone On peeen ogee weerededete ’ sath ae 
Total in 1855........ 59.50 £6 vile Menkne CAE bd) mace 05 0 600. 49004 bree 196, 493 
ys» 5 SRO eT ceeaees AE + cheng cthve ERB POT 237, 602 


* The total quantity of all kinds imported this year through Bristol and Hull 
(979 bags) is given in the above table ; but the quantity that arrived at these 
ports last year is not included. 
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Modern Pilgrims, showing the improvements in travel and 
the newest methods of reaching the Celestial City; by 
George Wood, author of Peter Schlemihl in America, 2 
volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 

The plan of the work was suggested by Hawthorne’s 
allegory, ‘‘The Celestial Railroad.’’ It is full of quaint 
interest, and one of the most readable works of the age. 

Geoffrey Moncton, or the Faithless Guardian; by Susanna 
Moodie, author of ‘‘Roughing it in the Bush,’’ &c. New 
York: De Witt & Davenport. 1855. 

As novels of quiet humor, genuine pathos, and richness 
and vividness of description, Mrs. Moodie’s works have 
acquired a reputation which will endear them to every lover 
of the beautiful and truthful in nature. 

‘*Caste,’’ a story of republican equality; by Sidney A. 
Story, jr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 

A graphic and entertaining sketch. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for November. New York: Leon- 


ard Scott & Co. $3 per annum. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The fourth annual meeting of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society will be held in Washington on the 9th of next 
month—not the 12th, as several papers have mentioned. 
Professor Henry has tendered the rooms of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and arrangements are being made for discussions 
and lectures on subjects pertaining to the objects of the 
association. The transactions of 1855, containing a full 
account of the last exhibition at Boston, will be distributed 
to such members as are present. Delegates are expected to 
be present from numerous State and county societies. A 
cordial invitation to attend has beer extended by the society 
to all gentlemen interested in the welfare of American 
agriculture, who desire to promote a more cordial spirit of 
intercourse between different sections of our land, and who 
would elevate this important pursuit to a position of greater 
usefulness. 





